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PASSING COMMENT 


Viet Nam, Viet Nam 


In the first quarter of 1968, the war in Viet 
Nam remained, despite campaign excitement, a 
preoccupation of American journalism. These 
developments seemed worth noting: 

1. The Tet offensive in February put major 
national news organizations and journalists on a 
collision course with a national war policy as 
never before. Newsweek (March 18) offered the 
second overt expression of editorial opinion in 
its history, questioning both the vision and the 
honesty of the administration. More surprisingly, 
traditionally neutral network commentators — 
Walter Cronkite, David Brinkley, Frank McGee, 
as well as the frequently outspoken Howard 
K. Smith — gave frank personal opinions on the 
course of the war. At the same time, it was easy 

«to see a like phenomenon in print. 

This is potentially a revolutionary change, 
- taking place with only routine notice. Partly, it is 
a logical outgrowth of the major direction of 
reporting in the last two decades. There has been 
increasing dissatisfaction with the facades — the 
quoting of anonymous observers, for example — 
that have previously served to transmit reporters’ 
opinions. To the extent that this new directness 
illuminates, it is to be welcomed. 

There is danger, of course, of ill-based or 
malicious opinion. (Anybody who heard the radio 
commentators of the 1930’s and 1940's is familiar 
with cases of such abuse.) But so long as the 
opinions are offered as those of expert journalists, 
not of substitute statesmen or political partisans, 
they should enrich, not pollute, the news flow. 

2. On March 11 and 12, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee played host to the Secretary 
of State, and CBS proved itself consistent by 
leaving to NBC the burden of live coverage. CBS 
had done the same in the famous incident of 
1966 — the cancellation of live coverage that led 
to the resignation of a CBS News president. 

In place of live coverage, CBS offered two 
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_ views of the editors 


cS 


evening summaries, and a release termed this 
procedure “an important experiment which 
represents a start in the direction of providing the 
American public with additional choices and 
alternatives, and an attempt to avoid wasteful and 
unnecessary identical coverage by more than one 


. network.” A good case can be made for an alter- 


nating system under which one network might 
provide live daytime coverage and another an 
evening summary. But the CBS approach seemed 
simply to say that if NBC was willing to sacrifice 
its daytime program, CBS would not have to 
waste its own. 

3. The Atlantic and Harper’s for March both 
devoted the bulk of their issues to long reports 
probing what the war has meant in this country. 
Norman Mailer’s “The Steps of the Pentagon”’ 
described the antiwar demonstration in the capi- 
tal last October; Dan Wakefield in The Atlantic 
recounted his four months’ travels across the 
United States. Both magazines deserve commen- 
dation bursting the usual editorial bounds. 

4. The onlytelevision program devoted entirely 
to the war, Scope, was cancelled by retrenching 
ABC. In March, NBC, which is rapidly becoming 
known as the most news-minded network, began a 
replacement: Vietnam: The War This Week. 


Four-letter fetish 


Lee H. Smith’s article in this issue (page 19) 
describes the dissolution of print and broadcast 
barriers to the use of explicit sexual terms, both 
clinical and colloquial. Indeed, a good many 
publications that like to be thought of as revolu- 
tionary have made a display of salting their writ- 
ing with as many four-letter words as turn up 
in ordinary impolite conversation. By the time 
formerly taboo words attain general use in news- 
papers and magazines (as they ultimately will), 
the old inelegancies will have lost most of their 


pungency. They will be revealed as imprecise and 
hardly more expressive than “swell.” 


Darts... 


{| To newspapers that discredit themselves by 
trumpeting dubious awards won by staffers. An 
example: the boast of the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
that its fashion editor had won a trade associa- 
tion’s “Golden Slipper Award” for covering men’s 
shoes. Somewhere a flack is laughing. 

{| To True magazine, for failing to tell readers 
that the writer of a pro-smoking article had gone 
to work for Hill and Knowlton, which handles 
tobacco industry public relations — and for per- 
mitting another p.r. firm to send out hundreds of 
thousands of reprints with a note signed “The 
Editors.” (Credit for uncovering the story goes 
to Ronald Kessler of The Wall Street Journal. ) 

{| To Variety, for a similarly inadequate identi- 
fication of a byline—in this case, a story of Eartha 
Kitt’s confrontation with Mrs. Johnson written 
(as readers were not told) by the husband of Mrs. 
Johnson’s press secretary. 

| To The Washington Post, for printing two 
days ahead of the release date a summary it had 
obtained of the report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, thus reducing its 
treatment of a major public event to the level 
of ordinary news competition and, conceivably, 
rushing and fragmenting the coverage elsewhere. 


...and laurels 


{| To J. R. Freeman, owner of the weekly 
Farmer and Miner in Frederick, Colorado, for 
his one-man, two-year campaign to protect public 
rights in rich Western oil-shale lands against what 
he sees as a private “Multi-Billion Dollar Grab.” 

{| To the Association of American Law Schools, 
for its project of distributing to news media 
analyses by law professors of Supreme Court 
decisions. The valuable service is threatened, 
however, by the recipients’ unwillingness to pay 
anything for it. 


| To Charles Kuralt and his touring CBS crew 
for the rich slices of American small-town life they 
have presented on network news programs. 

{| To Art White of Time’s Washington bureau, 
for disclosing (February 9) how harrassment 
forced the resignation of the first Negro training 
to be a West Virginia state trooper. The story 
resulted in the man’s reinstatement and a stern 
gubernatorial directive. 

{ To National Educational Television, for 
What Harvest for the Reaper?, a documentary on 
migratory labor that was a worthy successor to 
Edward R. Murrow’s 1960 Harvest of Shame. 

| To Life, for its initiative in seeking and pub- 
lishing a revealing interview with Russian Premier 
Kosygin. 

{| To the Herald-Dispatch of Huntington, West 
Virginia, for its editorial support of higher busi- 
ness postal rates — including higher rates for 
newspapers. 


Southern experiments 


The winter, 1965/1966 issue of the Review 
called attention to The Southern Courier, an 
experimental non-profit newspaper offering broad 
and enterprising coverage of racial news. The 
Courier has survived and has doubled its circula- 
tion, but it has heavy debts. In the words of the 
editor, Michael Lottman, “Now it’s a week to 
week thing.” Address: The Southern Courier, 
Southern Educational Conference, Inc., Room 
1012, Frank Leu Building, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama 36104. 

This year saw the beginning of a Mississippi 
experiment that resembles the Courier in spirit. 
It is Southern Media, Inc., a non-profit project 
to film documentaries about community life and 
politics, and at the same time to train young black 
cameramen. The project is designed in part to 
circumvent by way of film both the semi-illiteracy 
of much of the Mississippi rural Negro com- 
munity and the white domination of other media. 
Southern Media needs about $8,000 to continue 
to December, 1968. Its address is 117 Church 
Street, Jackson, Mississippi 39202. 
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From the Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders: 


A Failure to Communicate 


The following is a focal essay in Chapter Fifteen of 
the Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (‘‘the Riot Commission’), as published 
in March by Bantam Books and The New York Times. 


The Commission’s major concern with the news 
media is not in riot reporting as such, but in the 
failure to report adequately on race relations and 
ghetto problems and to bring more Negroes into 
journalism. Concern about this was expressed by a 
number of participants in our Poughkeepsie con- 
ference. Disorders are only one aspect of the dilem- 
mas and difficulties of race relations in America. In 
defining, explaining, and reporting this broader, 
more complex and ultimately far more fundamental 
subject, the communications media, ironically, have 
failed to communicate. 

They have not communicated to the majority of 
their audience — which is white —a sense of the 
degradation, misery, and hopelessness of living in 
the ghetto. They have not communicated to whites 
a feeling for the difficulties and frustrations of being 
a Negro in the United States. ‘They have not shown 
understanding or appreciation of—and thus have 
not communicated —a sense of Negro culture, 
thought, or history. 

Equally important, most newspaper articles and 
most television programming ignore the fact that an 
appreciable part of their audience is black. The 
world that television and newspapers offer to their 
black audience is almost totally white, in both 
appearance and attitude. As we have said, our evi- 
dence shows that the so-called “white press” is at 
best mistrusted and at worst held in contempt by 
many black Americans. Far too often, the press acts 
and talks about Negroes as if Negroes do not read 
the newspapers or watch television, give birth, 
marry, die, and go to PTA meetings. Some news- 
papers and stations are beginning to make efforts to 
fill this void but they have still a long way to go. 

The absence of Negro faces and activities from 
the media has an effect on white audiences as well as 
black. If what the white American reads in the 
newspapers or sees on television conditions his ex- 
pectation of what is ordinary and normal in the 
larger society, he will neither understand nor accept 
the black American. By failing to portray the Negro 
as a matter of routine and in the context of the total 
society, the news media have, we believe, contributed 
to the black-white schism in this country. 

When the white press does refer to Negroes and 
Negro problems it frequently does so as if Negroes 
were not a part of the audience. This is perhaps 
understandable in a system where whites edit and, 
to a large extent, write news, But such attitudes, in 
an area as sensitive and inflammatory as this, feed 
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Negro alienation and intensify white prejudices. 
We suggest that a top editor or news director 
monitor his news production for a period of several 
weeks, taking note of how certain stories and lan- 
guage will affect black readers or viewers. A Negro 
staff member could do this easily. Then the staff 
should be informed about the problems involved. 

The problems of race relations coverage go 
beyond incidents of white bias, Many editors and 
news directors, plagued by shortages of staff and 
lack of reliable contacts and sources of information 
in the city, have failed to recognize the significance 
of the urban story and to develop resources to cover 
it adequately. 

We believe that most news organizations do not 
have direct access to diversified news sources in the 
ghetto, Seldom do they have a total sense of what is 
going on there. Some of the blame rests on Negro 
leaders who do not trust the media and will not 
deal candidly with representatives of the white press. 
But the real failure rests with the news organization 
themselves, They — like other elements of the white 
community — have ignored the ghettos for decades. 
Now they seek instant acceptance and cooperation. 

The development of good contacts, reliable infor- 
mation, and understanding requires more effort and 
time than an occasional visit by a team of reporters 
to do a feature on a newly-discovered ghetto prob- 
lem, It requires reporters permanently assigned to 
this beat. They must be adequately trained and 
supported to dig out and tell the story of a major 
social upheaval — among the most complicated, 
portentous and explosive our society has known. We 
believe, also, that the Negro Press — manned largely 
by people who live and work in the ghetto — could 
be a particularly useful source of information and 
guidance about activities in the black community. 
Reporters and editors from Negro newspapers and 
radio stations should be included in any conference 
between media and police-city representatives, and 
we suggest that large news organizations would do 
well to establish better lines of communication to 
their counterparts in the Negro press. 

In short, the news media must find ways of ex- 
ploring the problems of the Negro and the ghetto 
more deeply and more meaningfully. To editors who 
say “we have run thousands of inches on the ghetto 
which nobody reads” and to television executives 
who bemoan scores of underwatched documentaries, 
we say: find more ways of telling this story, for it is a 
story you, as journalists, must tell—honestly, real- 
istically, and imaginatively. It is the responsibility 
of the news media to tell the story of race relations 
in America and with notable exceptions, the media 
have not yet turned to the task with the wisdom, 
sensitivity, and expertise it demands. 





Incident at Orangeburg: 
a reporter's notes 


By JIM HOAGLAND 


In February, a chilled dry wind sweeps over the 
brown soil of the soybean farms that ring Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. Dust slides along the streets, 
past the city limits (gerrymandered to exclude 
Negroes) and toward Rether B. Middleton’s small 
farmhouse. It was February 11, 1968, three days 
after her youngest son, 17-year-old Delano, had 
been shot and killed by state troopers. She told 
me about Delano’s death; it was the first time 
she had talked to a white person about it — al- 
though there were more than fifty newsmen in 
this town of 15,000. 

Later that day, Brian Donovan of Newsday 
became the second and only other reporter to talk 
to the Middletons during the week following the 
slaying. Donovan was also the only other reporter 
who went to sources that should have been 
checked automatically—the mortician who had 
the youth’s body, students who had been wounded 
and were still in the hospital, doctors who treated 
the youths who were killed, and students who had 
been on the scene. All were largely ignored by the 
(90 per cent white) press corps. 

Most of these sources were Negroes. 

Delano Middleton and two other Negro teen- 
agers were killed in the most costly racial violence 
in the South in this decade. The Orangeburg 
trouble sparked incidents across the South be- 
tween Negro college student bodies and the white 
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towns in which they are located. Orangeburg has 
become a national rallying cry for black militants. 

The coverage at Orangeburg stands as a virtual 
case study supporting the Kerner Commission’s 
broad indictment of the media’s failure to cover 
both sides of race relations. 

The trouble in Orangeburg began with protests 
over a segregated bowling alley, but the problems 
there lay much deeper. South Carolina State Col- 
lege — the only predominately Negro college 
in South Carolina — is situated in Orangeburg, 
and the students were convinced that they had 
been slighted by the state’s legislature. The legis- 
lature had cut the school’s budget request by $5 
million this year. Moreover, the students chafed 
at the barely token integration in Orangeburg 
businesses and public schools. 

The trail toward violence began with a student 
demonstration at the bowling alley on February 
5, a Monday. About twenty-five of them entered 
the alley and refused to leave. The Orangeburg 
police shut it down. 

There was not a word on the demonstration in 
Orangeburg’s daily paper, The Times and Demo- 
crat, the next day, nor in the two other papers 
that cover the Orangeburg area — The State, 
Columbia’s and South Carolina’s largest paper, 
and The Columbia Record. The Orangeburg 
paper could possibly have taken off part of the 
pressure by looking into the situation at the bowl- 
ing alley and into student grievances. 

On Tuesday, February 6, the students came 
back. This time, the police cleared the alley by 
swinging clubs at the students. Some of the stu- 
dents fought back; at least nine were injured and 
treated. A dozen others were arrested. A police- 
man was hit with a lead pipe wielded by a student. 
More important, the students were convinced that 
they—especially the girls—had been unnecessarily 
beaten. One said later: “The girls were whipped 
for fools.” The police denied this. 

Next day’s Times and Democrat reported that 
a “‘scuffle” had taken place. There was no descrip- 
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tion of the scuffle, and the main headline reported 
that a policeman had been hurt. The paper also 
had a page-one story on the bowling alley owner’s 
complaint about the police closing on Monday 
night. There were no statements from students. 

On Wednesday, February 7, the students drew 
up a dozen grievances recounting Tuesday’s police 
actions, and submitted them to the City Council. 
The Times and Democrat did not report the 
grievances until Friday, when it printed the City 
Council’s negative reply. 

The shootings occurred Thursday night, Feb- 
ruary 8, 10:15 p.m., when a hundred state troop- 
ers confronted about an equal number of students 
and prevented them from leaving the campus to 
stage a protest march downtown. 

Students had thrown bricks and wood at cars 
and buildings during the week, and some students 
who were on the scene on February 8 admit to 
having thrown stones at the police that night. 

One of the policemen went down. His fellow 
troopers, perhaps thinking he had been shot, 
opened fire and chased the students, killing De- 
lano Middleton and two others, and injuring at 
least twenty-eight. Fifteen minutes after the 
volley, police determined that the patrolman had 
not been shot but, they said, had been hit by a 
thrown club. 

The shootings projected the conflict into the 
national news flow. The AP moved four night 
leads, beginning at 11:30 p.m., stating that two 
Negro students had been killed ‘‘during a heavy 
exchange of gunfire” in which the policeman was 
“struck in the head by a bullet.” 

Even newsmen who insist they heard sniper 
firing from the campus at scattered intervals 
during the night say there was no exchange of fire 
at the moment of shooting. Students and other 
eyewitnesses insistently deny that there was any 
sniping. (Yet, as late as February 15, AP moved 
a story saying the youths were killed “in an ex- 
change of gunfire,” without any qualification. ) 

The AP did file a clarification of the police- 
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man’s injury at 2:25 a.m., too late for most East 
Coast morning papers, including The Washington 
Post and The New York Times, to amend the 
earlier report. UPI, waiting for verification, 
moved the story late. 

The State, the Record, The Times and Demo- 
crat, and the wire services were unanimous in 
their first accounts. There was sniper firing, they 
said flatly. The Times and Democrat did not 
quote any students on what happened until Feb- 
ruary 12, and then only in an AP story. 

The State carried sixteen stories on Orangeburg 
February 11, but used only four paragraphs 
quoting students. The State’s entire reporting 
on the mood of the students and Orangeburg 
Negroes was one sentence: “One State College 
student was quoted as saying he and others were 
enraged by the incident.” 

The only early report that the students had not 
fired (no weapons were ever found on campus ) 
came from Sidney Lazard on NBC’s Today show 
February 9. Lazard’s statement infuriated the 
Orangeburgers, and on the Huntley-Brinkley re- 
port that night, he dropped the reference to who 
fired first. Lazard said he dropped the reference 
not because of the criticism leveled at him by 
white South Carolina officials, but because it 
didn’t fit into the later story. He still stands by his 
first report. 

In a situation where journalistic cool was most 
needed, it was blown quickly. Self-serving, anony- 
mous quotes proliferated, trigger words were 
splashed through news accounts. Examples: 

{| The Times and Democrat, February 9: “A 
source at State College . . . [said] ‘there are a 
bunch of weird people in town.’ ”’ 

{| And: “Rumors flew prior to the shooting 
that violence was raging... Anxious newsmen in 
Columbia and Charleston queried The Times and 
Democrat ... a person or persons with outside 
Orangeburg press contacts, was already herald- 
ing events that were to come.” 

{| Publisher Dean B. Livingston’s account, 
February 11: “I crawled over whiskey bottles and 
beer cans whose contents presumably helped in- 
flame the rioters.” 

{| And, February 12: The bowling alley “be- 
came a prime target for Negro agitation . . . and 
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Black Power elements...” There are half a dozen 
other references to otherwise unidentified Black 
Power elements. 

| The State, February 10: “Late in the after- 
noon, the word went out. The core of the black 
militancy movement on campus had obtained 
arms and was preparing molotov cocktails.” 
Again, these militants were not identified, After 
describing the shooting, the account ends: ““The 
war had begun.” 

South Carolina papers gave extensive coverage 
to charges from the governor, congressmen, and 
city officials who blamed “black power agitators,” 
occasionally linked with the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee. But there were no re- 
plies from local SNCC workers. However, there 
were two well-done stories concerning Cleveland 
Sellers, South Carolina coordinator for SNCC 
who was arrested while being treated at the hos- 


pital after the shootings. The State resourcefully 
interviewed Sellers’s mother and presented a well- 
written account of his life. Jack Bass of The Char- 
lotte Observer interviewed Sellers the day before 
the shootings and produced an incisive story 
about him the day after his arrest. 

After the incident of February 8, the national 
press moved in quickly. My paper sent me down 
in time to file a story on February 9. 

The New York Times sent in Douglas Knee- 
land for one day, February 10. He filed one 
story (based on the mayor’s appointment of a 
predictably ineffectual bi-racial committee, a 
statement from the chamber of commerce, and 
almost nothing from Negroes or students) 
and was pulled out on another assignment. After 
the wires moved a story saying the tension level 
was rising again, the Times sent in Douglas 
Robinson, who stayed with the story longer than 
any other out-of-state newsman. 

Incredibly, Time magazine did not use a word 
on Orangeburg. Newsweek carried only six para- 
graphs, but did a good job in that space of telling 
what happened. The Atlanta papers did not send 
any staffers. Most newspapers had to depend on 
the wire services, which did a lackluster job. 

There was little digging into what became a 
major point of dispute — how the students were 
killed. Edward T. Jones, the funeral director who 
had Middleton’s body and who had embalmed 
that of one of the other students, told me that 
Middleton and Sam Hammond both had been 
shot in the back. He produced Middleton’s blood- 
soaked clothes, with a hole in the upper back but 
no exit hole in the front, and a death certificate 
signed by the doctor who treated Hammond 
saying Hammond had been killed by a bullet in 
the back. 

Newsday and my paper carried stories report- 
ing this finding. The Newsday story provoked a 
query from UPI New York to its Columbia, South 
Carolina, bureau. Donovan of Newsday told the 
UPI reporter about Middleton’s clothes and the 
death certificate. The UPI man talked to the 
funeral home director but UPI mentioned neither 
the clothing nor the death certificate. 

The Associated Press also checked with the 
undertaker for a story of February 12. It used 
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one sentence on Hammond's death in the twenty- 
fifth paragraph, and nothing on Middleton. This 
story appeared in the Orangeburg paper and in 
The State, much as written. The Charleston News 
and Courter dropped the reference to Hammond. 

Even more damaging to the police version of 
events was the story told by two students who had 
been wounded during the clash, and who were 
still at the Orangeburg hospital nearly a week 
later. They had wounds in the bottom of their 
feet and back of their legs. They said they had 
been deliberately shot while lying on the ground. 

They were interviewed by The Washington 
Post, Newsday, and Jet magazine. Otherwise, 
they were ignored. (Jack Nelson of the Los 
Angeles Times later produced an excellent round- 
up on how students had been wounded.) 

These incidents tended to discredit the police 
version of why they had to kill three Negro teen- 
agers. That version was accepted, however, by 
most local newspapers, the wire services, and with 
one exception — later dropped — television. But 
that police version was heartily disbelieved by 
many in the Negro community, and the media’s 
unquestioning acceptance of it gave writers like 
John Lewis, in the Afro-American, ammunition 
to charge that the white press was deliberately 
hiding the truth. This charge was taken seriously 
by many in a black minority with whom the press 
is already greatly discredited. 

I don’t think the charge is true, and I don’t 
think Lewis can substantiate it. There was no 
conspiracy by reporters at Orangeburg. There 
was, however, a failure. 

Enveloped in an admittedly dangerous situa- 
tion, and realizing that they, unlike outside 
reporters, would have to rely for other stories on 
men like Pete Strom, the state’s top policeman, 
and Henry Lake, the whiskey-voiced lawyer who 
carried a .38 pistol beneath his jacket all the time 
he served as the governor's top representative in 
Orangeburg, the South Carolina reporters were 
plainly in no mood to rile the police by pressing. 
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They covered the story largely from the 
Holiday Inn, which was press and police head- 
quarters. I experienced much hostility from in- 
state reporters when I began asking “the wrong 
questions.” 

Hostility was, of course, the major ingredient 
of the Orangeburg situation, on all sides. Police 
growled at me my first day in town, when I asked 
for Middleton’s name and address, ““We ain’t got 
nothing for you outsiders.”’ (I was born in South 
Carolina.) Later, when I was attacked and beaten 
by a Negro youth who said he didn’t like white 
reporters, two Orangeburg policemen came to the 
hospital to chortle about the incident as I got 
twelve stitches put in my head. They stood around 
for half an hour to get a look at me. 

This is the atmosphere in which reporters had 
to work, moving about through the curfew en- 
forced by M-1-toting guardsmen, on the basis 
of “press identification’, consisting of a flimsy 
piece of paper on which was scrawled, in pencil, 
“TD” and a Guard captain’s signature. 

Orangeburg was not happy with the attention 
it was receiving. Sitting in city hall, which is the 
front half of the Carolina movie theater (you 
walk by the mayor’s office into the box office), 
the town’s city manager asked me, “How should 
we handle the press in a situation like this? We 
can’t have you fellows just roaming around.” 

He didn’t have much to worry about. Little 
roaming was done. 

For example, William Mahoney, covering for 
The Columbia Record, gave me this response when 
I asked him why his paper had not followed up 
the leads of students being shot in the back: “We 
talked to the Governor about it and he said the 
FBI was conducting an impartial investigation 
and we would have those facts when the report 
was released. So we decided to wait on the re- 
port.” 

Such FBI reports are not made public. Stephen 
Pollack, head of the Justice Department’s Civil 
Rights Division, which will get the report, told 
me that this specific report would not be released. 
Mahoney, and the rest of the South Carolina 
newspapers, may have a long wait. 

Livingston, the editor and publisher of the 
Orangeburg Times and Democrat, gave me a 





different response when I asked him about the 
lack of probing on the shootings: “It was one of 
the easiest stories I’ve ever. covered. It was a 
straight shooting. We got the identifications from 
the hospital right away, and got the ultimate in 
cooperation from law enforcement officials. We 
know what happened.” 

The Times and Democrat and the other South 
Carolina papers were equally simplistic when it 
came to why the violence erupted. It was over a 
segregated, all-white bowling alley, and in the 
view of state officials and local newspapermen, the 
alley was merely a target for “black power agita- 
tors” who wanted to cause violence, and the police 
had to stop it. 

That’s the way it was at Orangeburg. ‘Two 
things disturb me about the coverage there, and 
prompted me to write this article. One of them 
can possibly be best expressed by some notes I 
jotted down as I left Orangeburg: 

“Perhaps criticizing the coverage would be 
expecting reporters to be more than human. It 
was a dangerous situation. Talking to students 
on the campus cost me 12 stitches in the head. 
Also, reporters whom I have known for years and 
whose judgment I trust were in Orangeburg, and 
they too were harassed by students when they did 
try to talk to them. They were also angry, because 
they were convinced the students had thrown 
bricks and fire bombs for three days. When the 
blow-up came Thursday, these reporters are con- 
vinced, there was small arms fire from the campus, 
and this was enough to justify the police action. 

“This may well be. The point is these reporters 
had their minds made up, and their stories showed 
it. It shouldn’t have been that way, and I hope 
it won't be that way again.” 

Secondly, there was the realization that five 
years ago, this would have commanded extensive 
coverage, and stayed on page one for days. 
Orangeburg was dropped by most newspapers 
immediately. 

It is a reflection of not only what has hap- 
pened to the civil rights movement, and the 
press’s attitude towards the racial struggle in the 
wake the mega-disturbances of Newark and 
Detroit, but it is also a reflection of the mood of 
the newspapers’ readers, 
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FISTS CANNOT FIGHT GUNS 


Carolina U.S. Sues Bowling Alley After Protest 
Caravan | Of Ban Leaves 3 Students Dead, 36 Shot 


Belafonte critics 
fail to bug him 





Out-of-town coverage: above, the Washington 
Afro-American for February 13; below, Jack 
Nelson’s analysis of the student deaths in the 
Los Angeles Times of February 18 


Orangeburg Students 
Unarmed, Study Shows 


No Evidence Found of Negroes Having 
Guns at Carolina Campus Where 3 Died 


BY JACK NELSON 
Times Statt Writer 
ORANGEBURG, S.C— not clear as to the direc- 
An exhaustive study has tion of penetration. 
produced no material Records of some of the 
evidence that any Negro injuries were inspected by 


: a Times reporter at the Or- 
students were armed with angeburg Hospital. Other 


firearms in a clash here records were cited to the 
with state police that re- reporter by Mrs. Ida Dash, 
sulted in the killing of head nurse at the college 


infirmary, in a telephone 
— students and the interview. Newsmen were 
njuring of at the_ campus, 
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San Francisco: a new 
kind of strike paper 


Strikes usually bring out a variety of entre- 
preneurs eager to profit from the absence of prod- 
ucts needed by the community and San Francisco's 
fiftv-two-day newspaper strike (January 5- 
February 25) was no exception. Witness the 
following: 

* An unemployed diamond setter bought up 
twenty- to forty-vear-old copies of The New York 
Times from Bay area book dealers and made $15 
a four-hour day selling them in San Francisco's 
financial district. 

© Hungry hippies hawked the Berkeley Barb, 
the weekly underground paper offering readers a 
smattering of “new left” news smartly packaged 
in psychedelia. 

{ College newspapers at Stanford and the 
University of California at Berkeley added wire 
copy and began distributing ‘“‘city editions”’ 
downtown. 

{ Ramparts magazine brought out a daily 
paper that kept Herb Caen, the Bay area’s indis- 
pensable pundit, on breakfast tables, along with 
good reviews, mediocre news, and television list- 
ings. ‘Its motto, from A. J. Liebling: “What 
good is freedom of the press if you haven't 
got one?’ ) 

The success of these ventures in substituting for 
the Chronicle and the Examiner was shortlived. 

But one strike newspaper did catch on — and 
it was different from all the others. Called the 
Newspaper of the Air, it was by most accounts 
an amateur production that got professional-level 
ratings. Each night educational television station 
KQED brought together a dozen newspaper report- 
ers and editors in a mock city-room atmosphere 
to discuss the day's news as if they were putting 
out the next day’s paper. 

Newspaper of the Air offered typical newspaper 
fare — news followed by reviews, comics, political 
cartoons, and even society news. Idled newsmen 
from the two dailies covered local stories and 
discussed them, in free-wheeling fashion, on 
camera. Some reporters found themselves sub- 
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jected to even more city-desk skepticism than 
when they were filing for their own papers. 

The news session, presided over by Chronicle 
news editor William German and science writer 
David Perlman, gave viewers a chance to see 
some of the give-and-take behind news judgment 
that rarely is reflected in print. Some viewers were 
surprised to find Newspaper of the Air staffers 
highly critical of official announcements from Viet 
Nam, and thus gained a dimension of the news 
they might previously have lacked. 

In another case, there was a discussion of a 
story that had appeared in The New York Times 
about the expansion of Soviet military power in 
the Mediterranean. German suggested that the 
story was a State Department plant; a lively dis- 
cussion of the art of leaking stories followed. 

At the end of the program — usually about 
forty minutes of discussion and twenty minutes of 
features — German dummied the next day’s front 
page (much as Theodore M. Bernstein of The 
New York Times did on radio in 1963). 

Occasionally, outsiders were brought in to 
discuss stories in which they were involved. For 
example, Mayor Joseph Alioto talked about the 
use of Chemical Mace on hippies by San Fran- 
cisco police. “The segment was scheduled to last 
five minutes, but it was going so well we let it 
run seventeen,” said Mel Wax, kKQep’s public 
affairs director and the program’s editor. 

“The show gave a perspective and depth to the 
news that the normal newscast doesn’t provide,” 
said Wax. “We didn’t have plastic people reading 
the news. We had real people who discussed the 
news critically and the interchange kept the show 
alive.” 

The Ford Foundation provided $50,000 back- 
ing for the program, as it had provided support 
for a similar effort on the educational channel in 
Detroit during part of that city’s strike. 

The San Francisco settlement caused News- 
paper of the Air to cut back to once a week, on 
Sunday night. The emphasis is still on analysis 
and discussion, but the program no longer tries 
to duplicate daily coverage. It hopes, if support 
is found, to return to a daily schedule in the fall. 
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‘The city slickers 


The new crop of local magazines — energetic, hand- 
some, and impertinent — presents a challenge both 
to urban newspapers and to national publications 


By BOB ABEL 


People in New York haven't heard of Phila- 
delphia and people in Philadelphia haven’t heard 
of Atlanta and people in Atlanta haven't heard 
of Nashville. People in San Francisco haven't 
heard of Los Angeles, and vice-versa. The motto 
‘of the new type of local magazine journalism is 
know thyself, and forget other people's cities. As 
the editor of one of the sixty-odd city and regional 
magazines now publishing — more than twice the 
number of five years ago — succinctly puts it: 

and to attack the 
city and its problems.” And those are? ‘Race, 


“Our job is to plug the city 


pollution, education, housing, architecture, traffic, 
apathy, parochialism!” A/y city, right and wrong. 

Despite the city limits placed on the coverage 
of these publications, their advent as an important 
new publishing phenomenon could well turn out 
to be a signal national publishing event. Select 
Media, Inc., the national advertising represen- 
tative for a group of twenty-three of them, makes 
the rather expansive claim that they represent 











Bob Abel is a New York free-lance writer. This 
is his first appearance in the Review. 


“the most important sales medium in the commu- 
nications evolution since the inception of tele- 
vision. One must concede at least their exciting 
potential if not the hyperbole. 

In some instances, like the chamber of com- 
merce publications whose main stock in trade is 
booster journalism, the city magazines represent 
nothing new at all. ‘These are magazines published 
by businessmen to please businessmen. But a grow- 
ing number of the current generation of city 
magazines are new indeed. New Orleans and 
Cincinnati are the infants in the field (Cincinnati 
beginning publication this past fall with a pre-sold 
controlled circulation of 15,000) and their idea 
of a magazine is to transcend mere puffery as 
much as possible with imaginative journalism and 
a handsome editorial product. Their idols are not 
The New Yorker or any national magazine, but 
Philadelphia, San Diego, and 


Seattle are the head of this class —- whose approach 


the mavericks 


to local journalism is something of a marriage 
between, say, Harper’s and Ramparts. The impact 
of these magazines on their communities is so 
demonstrable that even the better chamber maga- 
zines are also concerning themselves with content 
as well as good looks. 

“We aim higher and show it can be done,” 
says Alan Halpern, the editor of Philadelphia, 
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A form chart of city magazines 


STRICTLY BUSINESS: 


Dallas (Editor: Brad Lear). A fat, one-dollar business 
magazine. Theme issues—‘‘Outdoor Recreation,”’ ‘‘Con- 
struction Materials,’’ ‘Printing and Publications’’—with 
strong covers. 

Fort Worth (Editor: Ted Stafford). Chamber maga- 
zine. Period. 

Greater Minneapolis (Editor: Ed Roberts). Chamber 
book with extra-strong business pitch. Highly profes- 
sional, but the sort of thing you like only if you like 
that sort of thing. 

Houston (Editor-Manager: Floyd Martin). Busy-look- 
ing chamber magazine. 

Pittsburgh (Editor: John C. Schriver). A half-century- 
old chamber magazine. 

San Antonio (Editor-Business Manager: Ronald Zane 
Chastain). Fledgling chamber publication | Editorial 


a former chamber of commerce publication which, 
since it stopped giving away most of its copies 
in 1964, has grown to be the second largest of 
all the city magazines, ranking behind only Los 
Angeles (55,000-plus). Philadelphia gained 
20,000 readers in 1967 for a circulation guarantee 
in 1968 of 54,000, and all this with no promotion 
save the magazine itself. 

“The contents shouldn’t be pat,” continues 
Halpern. “If you interest intellectual people, the 
most aware people, you’re going to interest every- 
one. ... We’re trying for different styles and ef- 
fects, and readers tell us they don’t know what to 
expect in each issue. Our approach to the city 
magazine business is that we have got to try to be 
more sophisticated than national magazines, since 
our entire audience is urban. Of course economic 
considerations still interfere with this goal.” 

Ah, economic considerations. Whether spon- 
sored by the local chamber or independently 
owned, few of the magazines can afford much, 
if any, editorial color (Cincinnati is an exception, 
having excellent color throughout). Accordingly, 
the city magazines have to aspire to the “slick” 
visual aura of national magazines by means of 
color covers, coated stock, and good, professional 
design and layout. 

If anything, the appearance of these magazines 
suffers not from editorial but from advertising 
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features still weak, with design improving. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT: 


Baltimore (Editor: William Stump). Healthy-looking 
chamber book—covers consistently attractive—but 


$an Antonio 


The San Antonio Rose 





blight. James L. Townsend, who started Atlanta 
— more or less the prototype for the new chamber 
magazines — in 1961 and five years later became 
the first publisher of New Orleans, found that in 
the early days of the former he and his staff had 
to design roughly a third of the ads the magazine 
ran. Today not a few of the editors complain of 
the low caliber of ad agency talent in their areas, 
and at least one editor-publisher, San Francisco’s 
John A. Vietor, says he rejects ads that look 
too drab. 

Still, the final package is generally handsome 
enough and hefty enough to justify the usual 
single-copy prices of 50 or 60 cents. The Novem- 
ber Philadelphia was an exceedingly plump 220 
pages, but more to the norm were the November 
issues of Boston, at 88 pages, and Seattle, at 70. 

Mustering those local ads naturally is less a 
chore for the chamber magazines than for the 
independent ones, especially if the latter act — 
in the words of Seattle’s editor-publisher, Peter 
D. Bunzel — as “something of a thorn in the 
community.” Bunzel relishes this provocateur 
role. For instance, Seattle has subjected the Uni- 
versity of Washington to the editorial crossfire 
of an entire issue, has taken swipes at the city’s 
‘““Musty, Crusty, City Council,” and has focused 
on the war in Viet Nam and black power as local 
issues. Still, Bunzel concedes that it’s proved to 


lacks bite. Ads and chamber material tend to lessen 
editorial impact. 

Birmingham (Editor: Donald A. Brown). In the image- 
uplift game—i.e., the ‘‘new Birmingham.” Still, smidg- 
ens of reality creep in, most usually in editor Brown’s 
column. July’s wrap-up on Alabama’s waterways a solid 





be good business, too: ‘“‘Our readers have become 
so accustomed to Seattle’s treating controversy in 
an almost contentious way that they rise up in 
arms if they think a given issue is too soft. So what 
I say to balky advertisers is this: You may not 
agree with this or that article in Seattle, but your 
ad is going to be read, because our readers pore 
over nearly everything.” 

But Bunzel also points out that there is a learn- 
ing barrier to be overcome first: “From the start 
we have run into a good deal of reluctance on 
the part of local advertisers to Seattle as an adver- 
tising medium. Partially, this is because there has 
never been a similar magazine here before.” 

However, once the city magazine manages to 
establish coexistence with local advertisers, the 
next goal is national advertising. There are those 
who feel that the national advertisers will ulti- 
mately be easier to enlist. City magazines may not 
seduce national advertisers away from the news- 
papers as much as they will attract the ads that 
the papers have seldom had in the first place 
because of their unspecialized audiences. 

Moreover, the local magazines may one day 
pose a distinct economic threat to their national 
brethren. For one thing, the distribution prob- 
lems of local publications are minuscule compared 
with those of national magazines. 

In addition, the city magazines may be able 


job, though dreary to look at. Fashion issue got excel- 
lent local reception. Still on slim side after six years. 

Buffalo (Editor: William A. Martin). Modeled after 
Atlanta, but not in that league yet. Chamber magazine 
with occasional piece of more than routine interest. 
Was Buffalo Business and will get better as it gets less 
business-like. 

Clevelander (Editor: Emory J. Anderson). Old-time 
chamber magazine that somehow is not as depressing 
as most. But someone should start a community mag- 
azine in Cleveland as in Cincinnati and Dayton. 

Milwaukee (Editor: Robert J. Riordan). Still more 
guide than magazine. Not chamber-owned, but runs 
tame stuff. Uplift isn’t always good for you. 


STRONG POTENTIAL: 


Boston (Editor: Jerrold Hickey). Covers possibly 
best in field—arresting color photos framed by white 
space—but rest of magazine disappoints. A commun- 
ity magazine, all right, but one senses the chamber- 


to combine their circulations in order to present 
an attractive package to potential advertisers. This 
is what Select Media, a subsidiary of the national 
newspaper representative firm of Moloney, Regan 
& Schmitt, Inc., has done. Select has now gathered 
together twenty-three of the local magazines, all 
but Delta Review representing urban audiences, 
and has composed a highly persuasive collective 
image of the affluent, educated 450,000 families 
reading the magazines it represents. 

Clearly the advertising vistas for city magazines 
would seem bright. Ken Fox, chief of Select 
Media, believes that when the combined circula- 
tion of the publications his firm represents hits 
700,000 it should be possible to bring the cost of 
reaching 1,000 readers down to $15 — a figure 
competitive with those of national magazines. 

The city magazine is specializing in the one 
subject a local audience is definitely going to be 
interested in — themselves. The most respected of 
the new breed are trying to do a job that has not 
exactly been attempted before: they endeavor to 
tell the story of their city and its citizens and the 
quality of life there. Apart from the fact that in 
many cities they represent the only published voice 
besides single-ownership newspapers, an essential 
factor in their rising popularity is that their work 
is often more literate and adventuresome than 
that in the newspapers. 
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owner presence too much. Still, the raw materials for 
a top-flight city magazine are there. Ads an eyesore. 

Chicagoland (Omnibus and FM Guide) (Editor: Jay 
Robert Nash). Constantly growing publication just be- 
ginning to focus on Chicago, as opposed to Chicago 
area. Major asset is Nash's drive, coterie of spunky 
local writers. Major liability: art direction. 

Cincinnati (Editor: John W. Dalzell, Jr.). Fine physi- 
cal debut—gorgeous full-color photo spreads on wild 
animals (tie-in: local zoo) and art museum in issue 
in November—but will stories of substance add some 
editorial weight to the glossy image? Consult Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce for further details. 

Dayton USA: (Editor: J. Kay Timmons). Young, ad- 
venturesome, and not bad-looking, though color regis- 
tration was badly off in our copy of October issue. 
Story on poor air travel connections caused civic indi- 
gestion. Promise bright, pending more professionalism. 

Delta Review (Editor: Henry Mitchell). Interesting 
entry. Runs folksy fiction, articles about local culture 
and history. Serious articles, such as ‘‘How Tennessee 


Philadelphia’s Halpern recognizes a division 
between the usual function of newspapers and 
the most likely role for city magazines. He says: 
“The cities are where the big problems are in 
America. But the newspapers are pretty much 
reporting what’s happening day-to-day, They 
don’t step back, they don’t state the problem 
forcefully enough. Probably the thirty largest 
American cities have these problems, and the city 
magazines can be a focal point. People come_to 
us for help with their problems. We get leads 
when people say, ‘We're having trouble in our 
neighborhood. .. .’”’ 

Of course, the story that has garnered the most 
publicity for Philadelphia was last year’s “The 
Reporter,” which told how a Philadelphia In- 
quirer investigative reporter had a parallel career 
of blackmail and extortion from the very people 
he was being paid to expose. The reporter, Harry 
J. Karafin, was fired by the Jnquirer in April, 
1967, and formally charged last July with black- 
mail, extortion, and conspiracy. One gets the im- 
pression that Halpern is more pleased with the 
story itself than the actual results. “We're not a 
crusading thing — we don’t care if the guy got 
fired,” he says. ““We just wanted people to know 
about it.” 

Although Halpern shrugs off the “crusader” 
label, perhaps as being archaic or limiting, an 
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Got the Monkey Law Off Its Back,’’ the exception here. 
Editorial aim: to tell the South about the South. Was 
bi-monthly, went monthly last fall. 

Nashville (Editor-Publisher: Chester D. Campbell). 
Ambitious little magazine which could stand some 
heft, art direction. Campbell started Nashville with 
cooperation of typesetter, engraver, and printer, plus 
$500 for postage. Yarn based on talks with retired 


examination of the magazine shows a concerted 
effort to make Philadelphia a more perfect city. 
For example, “Crisis in the Classroom”? ( January, 
1964) was a devastating attack on the local school 
system. “This was the most elementary kind of 
journalism,” Halpern says. “The papers just took 
handouts from the board of education.” 

Halpern credits much of the magazine’s edi- 
torial freedom to its publisher, D. Herbert Lipson, 
the son of the man who ran Greater Philadelphia, 
as it was formerly called, as a chamber publica- 
tion. “He wants to put out an honest magazine 
which will perform a service and which the city 
can be proud of,” says Halpern of Lipson. 

Certainly, there are few American cities where 
the local press is of such Olympian standards that 
competition of some sort isn’t in order, but, as 
Halpern points out, there is a job for the city 
magazine to do regardless of how well the local 
papers go about their regular chores. This job, 
viewed modestly enough by a number of the new 
city magazine editors, is one of complementing 
or supplementing the work of the daily press. 

“Our magazine,” says Chester D. Campbell, 
who edits, publishes, and writes a good deal of 
Nashville, “is an attempt to put the city in a 
little better perspective for the person with a 
greater interest than just the ‘who shot John’ of 
the news media. We’re trying to probe beneath 
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cop drew attention to local police incompetence; edi- 
torializing about liquor-by-the-drink helped make Nash- 
ville a happier place. 

New Orleans (Editor: James A. Autfy). Among the 
best-looking publications in this field, but lacks con- 
sistent editorial substance. Has done major takeouts 
on Louisiana oil industry, local water problems, Jim 
Garrison. (Autry feels that New Orleans is ‘‘only com- 


the surface of what’s going on, why Nashville is 
the kind of city it is. Who are the people who 
make things tick? What kind of ideas are they 
generating? And since we’re not mass-oriented, 
but aim at a certain segment, we have more 
freedom than the other media.” 

Over the past twenty months or so, Nashville 
has published stories on “controversial” subjects 
— the open campus forum, police incompetence, 
traffic congestion, air pollution, and Tennessee’s 
anachronistic drinking laws — but the only story 
that Campbell believes actually cost the magazine 
sales was a piece on abortion in the October, 1966, 
issue. That issue had “Is Abortion the Answer?” 
as its only cover-line, and Campbell suspects that 
‘‘a lot of people hesitated to carry it through the 
checkout lane.” 

A more dramatic instance of local sensitivities 
took place in Dayton, Ohio, where the chamber 
of commerce lost a member after its magazine, 
Dayton USA, did a cover story called “The 
Islanders,’ about a white and a Negro family 
living in neighborhoods predominately of the 
other color. The magazine also managed to offend 
local journalistic traditions with a yarn entitled 
“Are Society Sections Old Hat?”. 

City magazines cannot afford to regard the 
shortcomings of the local press as a built-in advan- 
tage, simply because they still have to create their 


munications medium that has covered the Garrison 
investigation in a purely objective manner.”’) Broke 
into profit column on thirteenth issue, last October’s. 

Palm Springs Life (Vice President, Publisher-Editor: 
Milton Jones). About as close to Town and Country as 
a city magazine can get. Most interesting editorial 
feature: two pages of color reproductions of the work 
of Southwest area artists. Also pictures of movie stars 
who like to play golf. 

Phoenix (Editor: Kenneth A. Welch). New in field, 
it already has a glossy image, apparently modeled after 
Palm Springs Life and/or San Diego. Stresses the good 
life in the area, is going to have to expand editorially. 

Saint Louis (Editor: William H. Keenan). Covers us- 
ually attractive, done by local artists; design a ,combi- 
nation of slickness and dross; editorial content too 
lightweight to justify ambition to become statewide. 
But Keenan is intent on finding stories the newspapers 
don’t cover—e.g., the availability of guns in Illinois. 

Twin Citian (Editor: Roger E. Swardson). Provoca- 
tive covers, good-looking, strong editorial concepts, but 


own assets. “We're particularly fortunate that 
Seattle is a two-newspaper city which should be 
proud of neither newspaper,” says Peter Bunzel, 
a former New Yorker and Life staffer who started 
Seattle at the behest of Stimson Bullitt, who heads 
the King Broadcasting Company. (Bunzel cost 
King considerable ad revenue when he-ran a piece 
debunking local wines. ) 

‘‘A void exists, and part of our aim is to fill it,” 
continues Bunzel. “It’s not only a question of sub- 
ject matter, but of style and depth as well. We put 
a considerable emphasis on the excellence of 
writing in Seattle. It would be folly to have the 
goals we do — challenging our readers’ first as- 
sumptions about this area as a place to live, and 
promoting the goal of excellence in terms of their 
environment, hopes, and accomplishments — and 
be ourselves ready to settle for the second-best.” 

Fine words, those, but Bunzel himself is the 
first to admit that the talent is not as heady as the 
scenery in the Pacific Northwest: “It’s not an 
editing or writing center. Most local journalists 
who aspire to excellence leave the Northwest for 
places like Los Angeles and New York.” 

Not surprisingly, the shortage of writing and 
other editorial talent is a common complaint 
among city magazine editors. Even today, says 
Bunzel, his staff “largely consists of carpetbaggers 
from back east.” Elsewhere, only Philadelphia 
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execution leaves something to be desired. Theme is- 
sues—‘“‘Life, Love and the Great Four-Wheeled Society,”’ 
“The Instant City’? (Bloomington)—have intriguing 
ideas somewhat shortchanged in execution. Could 
stand sharper art direction. Idea is a fresh view of the 
two cities, and its editorial growth from society maga- 
zine called Select does augur better things, particularly 
since magazine, unlike the local press, regards Saint 
Paul and Minneapolis as one beat. 


FLEET CLASS 


Atlanta (Editor: John W. Lange). Growing up from 
early booster stages. Offers fullest cultural-entertain- 
ment of any magazine in field. Handsome is, and hand- 
some does—but Atlanta is not yet sassy enough for 
its own good. Ads are among best-looking in field, but 
even here, more than a few page-spoilers. Needs at 
least one ‘‘big’’ story an issue to be community force. 

Los Angeles (Editor-Publisher: David R. Brown). Pos- 
sibly the magazine most intimately concerned with 


and San Diego have built up staffs sufficient to 
produce most of the material in their magazines. 
The majority of these publications rely heavily on 
free-lance contributions, usually at rates ranging 
from $150 to $300. 

During the gestation period for New Orleans, 
says James Townsend (now a publications con- 
sultant), the magazine “had a terrifically hard 
time finding writers and photographers. Then it 
occurred to me that it took us three or four years 
to get them in Atlanta.” Doubtless this shock of 
recognition was delayed to some degree by the 
other troubles New Orleans was having during its 
early months. The magazine, while endorsed by 
the local chamber of commerce, is owned by local 
businessmen, the Franklin Printing Company be- 
ing majority stockholder, and Townsend found 
“the local newspapers actively trying to kill us.” 
In Atlanta, he recalls, the local papers not only 
afforded “cooperation” from the start, but al- 
lowed Atlanta to use their personnel as well. 

Apart from New Orleans and Philadelphia, 
though, the only municipality where the resident 
city magazine and the local press have descended 
to something less tolerant than friendly enmity is 
San Francisco, where John A. Vietor, editor- 
publisher of San Francisco, makes no secret of 
the fact that he has had, and apparently enjoys, 
tussles with the local press. Vietor is one of the 
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the quality of life in its region. Believes its audience, 
which is a fragmented amalgam of leadership in var- 


ious areas, to be achievers who want cities to stop 
falling apart. Los Angeles is a special case, and Los 
Angeles functions as bridge between the metro area 
and the suburbs. Has an irrereverent touch—‘‘Land- 
marks: Is This the Best We Can Come Up With?”; 
“Should the Board of Supervisors Roll Over and Play 





pioneers of the city magazine field — he is co- 
publisher, along with Edwin Self, of San Diego, 
a liberal publication in a conservative city. 

As soon as he started San Francisco, Vietor 
says, he began to gibe at the natives about their 
“police mess,” their “‘film festival mess,” and their 
“museum mess.” After the merger of three local 
papers into two — the Chronicle and the Exami- 
ner — sharing production facilities, San Francisco 
wondered out loud whether the new arrangement 
was “‘a mutual admiration and assistance society 
in gross violation of fair trade.” A tribute to his 
concern then followed, Vietor told The Wall 
Street Journal last June, in the form of an offer 
from a representative of the surviving papers to 
buy San Francisco. The offer was graciously re- 
ceived, but declined. 

In regard to that newspaper cooperation that 
Atlanta enjoyed in its fledgling years, it must be 
pointed out that the magazine was founded by 
the Forward Atlanta program of the local cham- 
ber of commerce and functioned in its first year 
as a prime mailing piece in the chamber’s cam- 
paign to revitalize the city and bring in industry. 
Atlanta is still an official chamber magazine — 
but the magazine offers broad cultural coverage 
of the city and:occasionally makes a wave or two 
with articles on the city’s alarming suicide rate 
and the local Southern hospitality shown toward 


Dead?"; “Golf: A Rich Man’s Game Again?’’—but 
strongest point is general sophistication. Given this, 
and more gutsy editorial stance (Los Angeles seems 
to ignore local political scene), it could be a genuine 
voice in a community without firm city limits. 
Philadelphia (Editor: Alan Halpern). In editorial vi- 
tality and balance, the outstanding magazine in this 
field. An outsider can read part of each issue with inter- 





crime and corruption. The last-named — which 
appeared in November, 1967, was titled “City 
on the Edge of the Swamp” — hardly the uplift 
image usually promoted by business. 

Thus the essential job of a city magazine would 
seem to be to publish a good-looking book that is 
literate, entertaining, and provocative — and close 
to where people live, to use that term in its 
metaphoric sense. To grow, city magazines must 
discard booster journalism as rapidly as possible, 
at the same time avoiding that unique pap quality 
evident in Sunday magazine sections. 

Signs of growth, therefore, to be eagerly awaited 
in the field of city magazines: 

More Individuality: “Not all of Altlanta’s in- 
fluence has been good,” complains one editor of 
a chamber magazine, who asks to remain un- 
identified. “Lately there seems to be an increasing 
number of chamber magazines which appear to 
be almost rubber-stamp copies of Atlanta, down 
to typeface, stock, and so on.” 

An example of individuality is The Washing- 
tonian, which took advantage of Washington’s 
peculiar one-industry flavor by accenting “humor, 
special insight, literary quality, or thoughtful ex- 
pertise of a kind seldom found in daily reporting,” 
in the words of the editor, Laughlin Phillips. The 
W ashingtonian has had its share of local brawls — 
particularly the oie over the scheme to modernize 
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est. November had a story of heroic length on Jerry 
Wolman of the Philadelphia Eagles before it became 
national news that that sportsman cannot afford to 
own all the things he owns. Same issue had a piece on 
lesbians (‘‘The Invisible Sorority’’),a profile of Read- 
ing, Pa. (“‘U.S. probers call Reading a Sin City but it’s 
really old Pretzelberg’’), and a funny ‘‘At Random” 
department on a pizza-consuming ‘‘Olympics.” Phila- 
delphia does not run culture or entertainment depart- 
ments, instead reports on the ‘‘dynamics of culture’ — 
Halpern’s phrase—that is, why Philadelphia Orchestra 
musicians went on strike or what are the problems 
faced by regional theater groups. Departments are ir- 
regular affairs, appearing only when the material jus- 
tifies it. Graphics need improving, but editorial color 
wouldn’t change things very significantly. Ads make 
magazine fat, but cluttered-looking. 

San Diego (Editor: Edwin Self). Grand-daddy of the 
new breed. Liberal ‘‘sidewinders’’ camouflaged by 
glossy trappings. Result: a somewhat schizophrenic 
magazine to the outsider, but apparently a compatible 
resident amongst the locals. Has distinguished record 


National Airport instead of advancing greater 
utilization of underused Dulles Airport — but the 
magazine is more readily characterized by its off- 
beat record of Washington life. Examples: “The 
Top Ten Tennis Players in Official Washington,” 
and “The Crowded Capital Couch,” about psy- 
chiatric Washington. 

More Editorial Daring: ‘When | started At- 
lanta, there didn’t exist a decent chamber maga- 
zine in the country,” maintains James Townsend, 
‘‘and if it had been controversial from the start, it 
would have flopped. You have to have authority 
before you can exert it.”” As daring as any was the 
November issue of Seattle with a color photograph 
of a young man on the cover, identified as follows: 
“This is Peter Wichern. He is a local businessman. 
He is a homosexual.” 

More Talent: Autry joined New Orleans after 
four years as managing editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens because, he believes, ‘“‘this is where 
the action is in magazine publishing.” He also 
brought his art director, George Bacon, with him. 
Bacon had been with Better Homes and Gardens 
for seven years. “At Philadelphia” says Alan Hal- 
pern, “we're besieged by people who’ll take a cut 
in salary. Our writers work very hard, but they 
feel they're doing something with their writing.” 

More Community Recognition: San Diego, 
which has behind it more than a decade—in editor 
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of concern with local issues ranging from city plan- 
ning to de facto segregation, and the letters column 
is an excellent index to how strong a civic voice this 
spunky magazine has become in a town with conserva- 
tive journalism as a daily diet. A friend of the maga- 
zine says: ‘They won't put up a neon sign if San Diego 
is against it.” 

San Francisco (Editor-Publisher: John A. Vietor). A 
generally lively, often provocative, publication with 
critics—especially Grover Sales, Jr.—who get read. Con- 
siderable impact on local art and music scene. Suffers 
from lack of staff, which makes coverage of whole area 
— including its politics—difficult, but honors best ‘“‘city 
stories.’”’ 

Seattle (Editor-Publisher: Peter D. Bunzel). Stimu- 
lating, well-edited, good to look at, this one needs only 
to get bigger to become better. Happily unpredictable, 
its engagé stance with regard to local matters often 
makes for good reading for outsiders. Particular con- 
cern with area growth, the sad things human beings 
do to nature’s best efforts, issues that are going to 


Edwin Self’s words—“‘of exposing the know-noth- 
ing, anti-all-government, attacks on responsible 
city government and planning that have been so 
common in this city” —now has covers that remind 
one of nothing so much as Town and Country. 
Inside the magazine the same image prevails, but 
intermingled with the picture and text essays on 
the Good Life Out There, one finds—again quot- 
ing Mr. Self—‘‘a planned attempt to explain to 
San Diego the radical and rapid changes in our 
authority systems in the big cities and on univer- 
sity Campuses.” 

The Missing Links, No Longer Missing: Chi- 
cago has a booster magazine, initiated by Mayor 
Daley, but Select Media has the independent 
Chicagoland, a constantly improving descendant 
of a magazine that began in the suburbs but has 
at last moved into town. The city magazine scene 
in Detroit is somewhat scrambled but perhaps at 
least one solid magazine will emerge from the 
the broken egos. In New York, Clay Felker, former 
editor of the New York magazine section of first 
the New York Herald Tribune and then the 
World Journal Tribune, has acquired rights to 
the title and has begun publishing this April. 

“Here you’ve got a city magazine-The New 
Yorker—which has drifted away,” says Felker, 
clearly relishing the fact that his magazine’s high- 
powered design and illustrations—both the pro- 
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cause trouble. Far from what Bunzel says he would like 
it to be, but already a model, along with Philadelphia, 
of what city magazines can become. 

The Washingtonian (Editor: Laughlin Phillips). Of all 
the city magazines, the most intimately geared to its 
city. Probably best-written in field, although prestigious- 
sounding Editorial Advisory Board—including Art Buch- 
wald, Marquis Childs, William Walton—contributes more 
by phone than by writing. Wants to be, is, a record of 
Washington life not found in the papers, but pays dues 
to local industry in variety of ways, most provocatively 
in ‘‘Power on the Potomac” department, first written 
by Edward P. Morgan, now by “PIP.” Influenced by The 
New Yorker—a matter of tone—but avoids that maga- 
zine’s archness and avowed high-mindedness. Given 
happier art direction, should emerge as one of the 
handsomest. Clearly growing—in all senses of the word 
—lacking only a willingness or ability to offer more 
depth journalism along with the offbeat, literate stuff, 
to graduate with high honors. 


B. A. 


vince of Milton Glaser, of Push Pin Studios—are 
going to make New York jazzier than The New 
Yorker. Selling at 40 cents, appearing on Thurs- 
days, New York offers direct competition to 
both The New Yorker and Cue, and indirect com- 
petition—a matter of prestige, really—to the Sun- 
day New York Times. “The Sunday Times, by 
sheer weight, has impact,” says Felker. “Thank 
God we don’t have to compete with them any- 
more. Now we come out on Thursday, ahead of 
them, and will beat ’em all to hell, hopefully.” 

Things to Come: Before meeting Alan Hal- 
pern, the author had dropped him a note outlin- 
ing what he hoped to learn about city magazines. 
Halpern’s response, with regard to the “purpose” 
of Philadelphia provides a frame of reference: 

“I’m not sure about the answer but I suppose 
it should have the following tenets: (1) To 
address ourselves to the unsolved problems of the 
region (2) To write about the way it is in the area 
(3) To demonstrate you can be a Philadelphian 
and still have class (4) To be interesting (5) To 
provide a forum for the community of interests 
among the civilized people who live around here 
(6) To report on those aspects of urban living 
which the newspapers either miss or botch (7) 
To put bread into our children’s mouths.” 

It is with such direct goals as these that a kind 
of journalistic urban renewal can be heralded. 


Is anything unprintable? 


The standard of editing for “family” consumption 
is dissolving. What new guidelines can editors 
observe in use of sexual terms and colloquialisms ? 


By LEE H. SMITH 


When Michael McClure’s play, The Beard, 
opened in New York last fall, the daily reviews 
were unanimous on two points. They didn’t like 
the play very much and they didn’t want to talk 
about it very much, The reason for the latter 
seems clear. The play, a fanciful sex duel between 
Jean Harlow and Billy the Kid, not only con- 
tained a good deal of verbal obscenity, it also 
ended in one of the most startling scenes ever 
staged. The New York Times described that finale 
as “a highly publicized sexual act” (referring, 
somewhat cryptically, to the notoriety the play 
had received in San Francisco). The Daily News 
called it “an unorthodox sex act.” The New York 
Post glided over it as ‘‘a sexual act that can’t be 
described in a family newspaper.” What the re- 
views couldn’t say — or wouldn't say — was what 
the fuss was all about: an act of cunnilingus. 

For better or for worse, American society has 
become increasingly concerned with its sex life 
and more and more eager to talk about it in pub- 
lic. The taboos against strong language and refer- 
ences to sex are vanishing with such staggering 
speed that it is often hard to remember what last 
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Lee H. Smith is an associate editor of News- 
week, specializing in coverage of news media. 


years taboos were. Two years ago, the movie 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? created a stir 
when Richard Burton said “hump the hostess.” 
Today, the film Jn Cold Blood uses much earthier 
language and no one bothers to mention it. Nor- 
man Mailer was an iconoclast when he wrote the 
verb “fug” in The Naked and The Dead. \n his 
latest novel, Why Are We In Vietnam?, he uses 
much more explicit obscenities much more often 
and hardly anyone is surprised. 

Candor is not restricted to the arts. Women 
hem their skirts well above their knees and trot 
off to cocktail parties where “The Pill” has re- 
placed breastfeeding versus bottlefeeding as the 
favorite topic of conversation. Homosexuals have 
emerged from the shadows to parade in front of 
the White House and the Pentagon to demand 
equality, including the right to serve in the armed 
forces. August state legislatures openly debate the 
pros and cons of relaxing the laws for abortion- 
a word that used to be anathema almost every- 
where. Schools across the country are beginning 
to feel the pressure to provide sex education, even 
for grammar school pupils. 

The sexual revolution is real enough. For re- 
sponsible newspapers, magazines, and radio and 
television stations that presents a problem: How 
can they report the revolution without compro- 
mising their standards? Some publications, of 
course, have a vested interest in cheering the 
revolution on. Magazines such as Playboy and its 
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female counterpart, Cosmopolitan, often seem to 
be leading the way. But many more editors seem 
to be thoroughly confused. They want to keep up 
with what’s happening but they aren’t quite cer- 
tain how to do it. More and more editors are faced 
with the problem of separating what is pertinent 
from what is simply prurient and trying to define 
the line between good reporting and bad taste. 
Some publications have been extremely bold, 
others far too reticent. And surprisingly, television 
usually thought of as the meekest of the media 
may be on its way to establishing a standard that 
accepts progress and yet maintains good taste; it 
may help the so-called “family” publications de- 
cide what can be said and what cannot. 
Government censorship doesn’t offer much 
guidance. The Supreme Court in recent years has 
decided it will allow just about anything short of 
what it considers hard-core pornography or (in 
the case of Ralph Ginzburg’s conviction ) hard-sell 
titillation—boundaries most editors have no inten- 
tion of approaching. A few publications are ex- 
ploring and exploiting that frontier, most recently 
the growing band of underground newspapers 
scattered in hippie enclaves from New York’s East 
Village to San Francisco’s Haight Ashbury dis- 
trict. The East Village Other, one of the most 
successful undergrounders, recently displayed, for 
example, a somewhat fuzzy photograph of what 
appeared to be an act of homosexual fellatio. And 
in the classified pages anyone can put his sexual 
appetites on the block. One ad in the same issue 
ran: “Attention!!! Dominant male wishes to 
meet docile female, gay or straight. We will have 
a whipping good time.” As a result of such frank- 
ness, the Brooklyn District Attorney’s office seized 
1,000 copies of the paper and the editors of EVO 
are going to have to defend their candor in court. 
The older Village Voice, which straddles the 
underground and the Establishment, draws the 
line at peddling perversion in its classifieds. “If 
you allow those,” says editor Daniel Wolf, “sud- 
denly you discover you’re running an adjunct to 
Bellevue.” But by most standards the Voice is 
unabashedly frank. “We have always been more 
open than most papers,” observes Wolf. The 
Voice has used the common four-letter words 
freely for years. Lately the Voice has started run- 
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ning front-on photographs of nudes, collected by 
Voice photographers making the rounds of Green- 
wich Village dances and art shows. ‘“‘We didn’t 
sit around and discuss it,” says Wolf. “We had 
the pictures and we just said ‘what the hell’ and 
shoved them in.” 

At other publications such decisions are mo- 
mentous, even when an editor knows he is reach- 
ing a limited, sophisticated, and well-educated 
audience. Robert Manning, editor of The Atlan- 
tic, recalls pondering over a reportorial piece on 
Harlem in which the writer quoted a young boy 
sticking his head out the window and shouting, 
“Fuck you, white cop.” Says Manning: “I looked 
at it, stared at it, and finally decided the only way 
to convey the full gut of it was to use it. The idea 
that a Negro boy of four, five, or six was already 
conditioned to that extent seemed to me to be 
something worth conveying. Dots would have un- 
dercut the impact.” 

Manning declines to allow four-letter words in 
fiction, but Willie Morris, editor of Harper’s, says 
he will permit four-letter words in fiction or non- 
fiction when they are used by established authors. 
‘This is something we would never do lightly,” 
says Morris, “but times have changed. American 
readers are now infinitely more sophisticated than 
at any other time and they even demand more of 
the language than at any other time.” Morris 
turned over the entire March issue of the maga- 
zine to Norman Mailer—an act that would make 
most editors shudder—for his journalistic report, 
“The Steps of the Pentagon.” The report is witty, 
moving, and, in part, scatological. 

Intellectual monthlies such as Harper’s and 
The Atlantic can proceed rather boldly without 
worrying about offending large groups of readers. 
Candor becomes a real problem for general cir- 
culation newspapers and magazines that reach 
mass audiences. Advertising departments are par- 
ticularly nervous. They diligently “ink in” clothes 
on unclad starlets in movie ads and edit out the 
explicit language underneath. When the Yugoslav 
film Love Affair — Or The Case of the Missing 
Switchboard Operator opened in New York in 
February the Times and the Post were sent an ad 
displaying a nude woman lying face down on a 
bed. Both nonnepngete “draped” a towel over her 


and the Post added a brassiere as well. This cover- 
up seemed reasonable enough. The ad was noth- 
ing but a cheap come-on. 

Often, however, advertising departments are 
over-zealous. When the Yale University School of 
Drama opened its season last fall, the school rou- 
tinely sent out an ad that listed the plays, includ- 
ing John Ford’s seventeenth-century tragedy ’T%s 
Pity She’s A Whore. The New Haven Register re- 
formed the lady somewhat and changed the title 

» °Tis Pity She’s Bad. The Hartford Courant 
turned her into a mystery woman by truncating 
the title to read ’*Tis Pity She’s. Donald Spargo, 
advertising director for the Register, explained 
that the wording of the ad was read to him over 
the phone and that if he had realized it was a title, 
he probably wouldn't have touched it. But Sidney 
Kaplan, advertising manager for the Courant, 
stood fast. ““We just didn’t run it, period,” he 
snapped. “We try to run a clean newspaper.” 

The New York Times Book Review recently 
became alarmed that a deluge of ads for marriage 
manuals and other non-fiction works dealing with 
sex was giving the book review a bad image. As a 
result, the Times decided to close the Review, 
probably the country’s major display case for pub- 
lishers, to all non-fiction sex books—the important 
as well as the trivial and the titillating. 

Editors are similarly fearful that the wrong 
word or picture is going to bring them reprisals 
from their readership. Over the past twenty years 
or so they have been slowly and cautiously scratch- 
ing out such euphemisms as “social disease,” “‘il- 





Four-Letter Exercise 


People who propose to take sides on the titanic 
scandal at McKinley High School over the class- 
room use of an essay entitled The Case for Retir- 
ing Our Most Overworked Four-Letter Word might 
be well advised to read the essay. Most of them, we 
surmise, will find it instructive (though perhaps not 
edifying), provocative, amusing, rather sensible and 
slightly shocking—but not dirty, obscene or porno- 
graphic within any reasonable meaning - those 
pony overworked corms. 












Obscurantism: Washington Post of March 15 and 
17 printed news story, editorial, and cartoon 
about a controversy over a four-letter word (edi- 
torial shown above)— but never revealed directly 
or indirectly what word was at issue. 


legal operation,” and “assault” and penciling in 
the more specific “syphilis,” ‘‘abortion,” and 
“rape.” In some cases they have moved boldly. 
Newsweek magazine put a partly nude Jane 
Fonda on its cover in November to illustrate its 
special report on “The Permissive Society.” Life 
magazine ran an excerpt from The Naked Ape in 
which British zoologist Desmond Morris examines 
man as a primate. The first paragraph of the ex- 
cerpt included the sentence: “He [man] is proud 
that he has the biggest brain of all the primates 
but attempts to conceal the fact that he also has 
the biggest penis, preferring to accord this honor 
falsely to the mighty gorilla.” (That same obser- 
vation was to cause a considerable amount of 
trouble for other publications later.) 

Some newspapers have been equally outspoken. 
Unfortunately, one of the best of them is now 
dead: the New York Herald Tribune. When Dr. 
William H. Masters and Mrs. Virginia Johnson 
published Human Sexual Response, a physiologi- 
cal study of the sexual act, in 1966, the Herald 
Tribune science editor, Earl Ubell, was unabashed 
in his summary and consequently helped dispel 
some disturbing myths about sexual performance. 
In paraphasing the book’s conclusions Ubell in- 
cluded such paragraphs as: “Neither the size of 
the male sex organ, the penis, nor that of its 
corresponding anatomical part in the female, the 
clitoris, has any relation to the adequacy of the 
man or woman as a sex partner.” 

The New York Times was more reticent, for 
which the Times is now apologetic. “I think we 
were wrong,” says Times managing editor E. 
Clifton Daniel. ““This was a serious work and it 
would have been perfectly acceptable to quote 
words such as penis and clitoris.” 

The Times has become more candid recently 
and such sensitive topics as homosexuality are re- 
ported liberally. And in its recent series on the 
drug-obsessed society the Times quoted a girl who 
said she took amphetamines to prolong her sexual 
activities. “I once stayed in bed for three days with 
a man,” the girl was quoted as saying, “taking 
pills to keep going and smoking pot to enjoy my- 
self.” Still, the Times proceeds cautiously. When 
theater critic Clive Barnes reviewed The Beard 
he first wrote the word “cunnilingus.” Metropoli- 
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tan news editor Arthur Gelb asked him to take 
the word out: “It wasn’t a big argument but at 
this time I just don’t think we should use it. That 
might not be the case a month from now.” 

Other newspapers, perhaps a majority, are 
much more conservative. A former reporter on 
one of the largest papers in upstate New York 
says her movie reviews were consistently bowd- 
lerized. In discussing A Guide for the Married 
Man she tried to convey the tone of the film by 
referring to “bouncing bosoms and fannies.” The 
phrase was softened to read ‘‘flouncing females.” 
In outlining the plot of The Family Way she said 
of the young bride: ‘After six weeks of marriage 
she was still a virgin.” The desk changed it to 
read: “The marriage was not consummated”’— 
a throwback to 1953 when the word “virgin” 
made The Moon Is Blue a “dirty” movie. 

Usually, such editing is carried out quietly. 
But this January two of the nation’s most influen- 
tial publications—The Chicago Tribune and The 
Washington Post—were caught editing in public. 
The two papers decided to recall some 1.7 million 
copies of Book World, the Sunday book review 
supplement they have published jointly since last 
September, when they spotted a page-one review 
they found offensive. 

Peter Farb, a New Yorker who writes science 
books for laymen, reviewed Morris’s The Naked 
Ape and paraphrased some of the book’s conclu- 
sions, including: “The human male and not the 
gorilla possesses the largest penis of all primates; 
the human’s preferred face-to-face mating is due 
to the frontal position of sexual signaling devices.” 

In New York, Book World’s editor, Byron 
Dobell, a former managing editor of Esquire 
magazine, approved the review and dispatched it 
to be printed for the Post in Philadelphia and to 
Chicago to be printed for the Tribune. Tribune 
editor W. D. Maxwell and publisher J. Howard 
Wood picked up copies from an early press run 
and apparently carried them off to the Tribune 
board of directors’ meeting in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Five days before the book review was 
scheduled to appear, Maxwell put in an urgent 
call to Thomas Furlong, managing editor in 
charge of features. Maxwell’s order was to kill the 
review. Some 3,000 copies had already been sent 
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to bookstores, libraries, and publishers, but the 
Tribune managed to collect more than a million 
copies that had been sent to distributors or were 
still in the plant. The page-one review was killed 
and a review that was scheduled to have run the 
following week was substituted. ( Estimates of the 
cost of the kill ranged from $30,000 to $100,000. ) 
The Post did not kill the review but did strike out 
the lines referring to penis from its 500,000 copies. 
(The Post had been much bolder in 1966 when it 
ran Ubell’s review of Human Sexual Response.) 

The Tribune’s kill seemed to be consistent with 
Maxwell's policy. The story goes that in 1961 he 
was given a copy of The Carpetbaggers by a well- 
meaning friend who thought it was a Reconstruc- 
tion novel. Maxwell was so shocked that he or- 
dered the book eliminated from the Tribune’s 
best-seller list and, to exclude similar works, he 
changed the name of the section to “Among the 
Best-Sellers.” Tribune readers were thus “pro- 


tected” from a significant — if depressing — scrap 


of sociology: The American public buys a lot of 


trash. 

Because it does so much of its editing in pub- 
lic—“bleeping out” of offensive words—television 
often seems to be the most cautious of the media. 
But lately the bleeps have been fading and televi- 
sion has been growing much bolder. Five years 
ago, David Susskind invited a group of panelists 
that included Playboy editor and publisher Hugh 
Hefner and psychologist Dr. Albert Ellis to discuss 
“The Sexual Revolution in America.” The show 
was taped but Bennett Korn, then a vice president 
of WNEw, refused to let it go on the air. Last year 
Susskind taped an even more delicate discussion, 
“Homosexuality: Perversion or Sickness?”’, with 
two psychiatrists and Dick Leitsch, president of 
the homosexual Mattachine Society. The show 
was broadcast to thirty cities across the country 
without objection from station managements. 

Earl Ubell, who is now science editor for 
wcss-TV, believes that he has been just as frank 
on television as he was on the Herald Tribune and 
that his only restraint is to make certain he delivers 
his information on sex soberly with no hint of a 
snicker or a raised eyebrow. And recently, Johnny 
Carson demonstrated that even a mass audience 
of network viewers will accept a serious discussion 


of sex. Carson interviewed Desmond Morris on 
The Tonight Show and needled The Chicago 
Tribune. “You talked about his [man’s] penis,” 
Carson said to Morris. “And they took that out of 
the paper in Chicago, because it would offend 
people... And I don’t understand it, in this day 
and age, that you could not use that in a family 
newspaper.” No bleep. No outraged phone calls 
to local television stations. Ernest Lee Jahncke Jr., 
NBC’s vice president for standards and practices, 
explains why the network didn’t bleep the refer- 
ence. “This wasn’t a lot of quipping and kidding 
around,” he says. “It was a serious discussion, an 
adult discussion.” 

Television seems to be developing an “adult” 
standard for coping with the problem of sexual 
candor. Newspapers and many magazines persist 
in feeling inhibited by “family” standards. Even 
The Wall Street Journal — hardly a publication 
one passes on to the children — falls back on this 
excuse. When Edmund Fuller reviewed Mailer’s 
Why Are We in Vietnam? for the Journal last fall 
he said: “Whether or not this newspaper is a 
family one depends, we suppose, on the family. 
But it is enough of one that we are restricted from 
offering you a slice of this pungent literary haggis 
for your own revulsion.” 

The premise that mass publications must be 
edited for “families” always seems to ignore the 
fact that families are growing up. Also, it begs 
the question of why publications should be edited 
for the most innocent reader. Most readers (if 
Marshall McLuhan is right, all readers) are adults 
and want to be written to as adults. Furthermore, 
the “family” standard is an unprofessional one 
that isn’t applied to other areas of coverage. Any 
correspondent who filed from Saigon that he is 
witnessing a war that can’t be talked about in a 
family newspaper would be hastily recalled 

This does not mean that editors should disc -d 
good taste and indulge themselves in titillation 
and gratuitous obscenity. On the contrary, it 
means that they should use good taste as a stand- 
ard — their own good taste — and not waste their 
time trying to anticipate the most hysterical reac- 
tion of the most sensitive reader. The story of the 
candid society is too big to be ignored and from 
all indications it will run for a long time. 








Inconsistency: Denver Post of March 6 carried a 
retouched movie ad (above), but similar publicity 
photo (below) on the same page was untouched. 
(Latter vanished in subsequent editions.) 
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So Who's Sleepy? 


Stella Stevens hos to settle for o touch on the nose from Deon Martin, who 
thinks she’s th “Hes 
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Finding a press seat 
at the conventions 


By JULES WITCOVER 


With the Republican and Democratic national 
conventions rapidly approaching, editors across 
the country are awaiting word on their applica- 
tions for press seats from a minute Washington 
oligarchy called the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents. Of about 1,400 applications, proba- 
bly not more than a thousand can be honored, for 
reasons of space. Thus it becomes a matter of 
prime concern how the seat requests are handled 
and by whom — especially to the editor who 
doesn’t have a representative or friend on the five- 
member Standing Committee and has small daily 
circulation. 

It works this way: the committee, duly elected 
by Washington newsmen with all the wheeling 
and dealing that the democratic process allows, 
acts as agent of the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees to approve or reject the 
applications. Its other duties include accrediting 
correspondents who cover Congress, casually po- 
licing them, and occasionally reprimanding a 
member for unethical or unprofessional conduct. 
It is an article of faith among reporters that in 
a presidential-election year it’s not a bad idea 
to have a buddy on the Standing Committee. An 
applicant newspaper’s circulation is supposed to 





Jules Witcover, of the Newhouse National 
News Service in Washington, will be covering 
Washington journalism for the Review in this and 
future issues. 
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be the major factor in allocating convention seats, 
but there’s a widespread impression that it is not 
always so. 

The chairman this year is Edmond LeBreton, a 
veteran of Capitol coverage for The Associated 
Press. Other members are Robert K. Walsh, sec- 
retary, a long-time congressional reporter for the 
Washington Evening Star, Thomas J. Foley of the 
Los Angeles Times, William McGaffin of the 
Chicago Daily News and William M. Blair of The 
New York Times. Although the rules don’t require 
it, traditionally there always is a member of the 
wire services and a representative of the Washing- 
ton newspapers on the committee, with The Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press International alter- 
nating in one slot and the Star, The Washington 
Post, and Washington Daily News taking turns in 
the other. The remaining three are up for grabs. 
The wire service and Washington seats and one 
other are filled one year, the two others the next. 

The wires and the Washington papers are able 
to maintain a permanent hold on the committee; 
they have more individuals accredited to the press 
galleries than any other bloc. Out of 1,050 on the 
official list, the AP has eighty-three in this Con- 
gress; UPI fifty-eight; the Star, forty-six; the 
Post, sixty-three ; and the News, twenty-two — all 
told, more than a quarter of the membership. The 
wire service candidate always breezes in, and AP 
and UPI have an agreement whereby they elect 
the same candidate for two successive terms, thus 
assuring that each service has a term every other 
presidential-election year. But the Washington 
candidate sometimes has a close call. Last year, 
Walsh of the Star won by only eleven votes. 

The special consideration for the wire services, 
both in the Standing Committee and at the con- 
ventions, is quite justifiable. They have to serve 
client newspapers that cannot afford or do not 
choose to send their own men to Washington or 
to the conventions, and they provide a vital back- 
stop for papers that do send reporters. It can be 


argued too that the Washington papers, for whom 
congressional activities and political conventions 
are in a sense hometown news, deserve special 
treatment. A strong case can be made too for 
The New York Times, as the newspaper of record 
with a national circulation and news service and 
the largest accreditation (thirty-seven in the Nine- 
tieth Congress). Other newspapers with larger 
circulations than the Times get fewer seats, how- 
ever, and small circulation newspapers run the risk 
of being cut back to a single seat or shut out alto- 
gether, especially if they don’t have a representa- 
tive in the congressional press galleries. It has been 
taken for granted that a sure way for a reporter 
to get the convention seat he wants is to be elected 
to the Standing Committee, or — if he can deliver 
enough votes — to make a deal with a candidate. 

Actually, if the last four national conventions 
are a measure, members of the Standing Commit- 


tee have been scrupulously fair in dealing with. 


seat requests and have taken no apparent advan- 
tage for their own employers or friends. For both 
the Democratic and Republican conventions in 
1960 and again in 1964, the AP and UPI, with a 
wire-service representative serving each time, each 
requested twenty-five seats and received twenty. 
In 1964, with a Washington Post man on the 
committee, the Post got fourteen of eighteen re- 
quested at the Republican convention and sixteen 
of twenty at the Democratic. The opposition Star 
asked for only seven at the Republican and six- 
teen at the Democratic and got them all; the 
opposition News asked for only two seats at each 
and got them. In 1960, with a Star man as com- 
mittee chairman, it was the same. Even one-man 
bureaus have fared about the same in years they 
have been off the committee and on it. 

In 1960 and 1964, the largest allocations out- 
side the wire services went to organizations that 
had nobody on the Standing Committee: Cowles 
Publications, sixteen seats in 1960, fifteen in 
1964; The New York Times, eleven in 1960, 
fifteen in 1964; New York Daily News, nine in 
1960, ten in 1964; Ridder Publications, eight in 
1960, twelve in 1964; Baltimore Sun, eight in 
1960, nine in 1964; Chicago Sun-Times, eight in 
1960, seven in 1964. In 1964, with nobody on 
the committee, Scripps-Howard requested fifty- 


three seats and got forty-eight, but they were for 
all the papers in the chain and averaged out to 
less than three apiece. 

In an election year, serving on the committee 
can be a chore. The late Warren Duffee of UPI, 
the chairman in 1964, more than earned his agen- 
cy’s seats by working exhaustively on press prob- 
lems at San Francisco and Atlantic City, as well 
as trying to do his own job. Other members of the 
Standing Committee also spend long hours before 
and during the conventions making sure the press 
has the facilities it needs. Soon after the sites are 
selected, members of the committee go to the host 
cities to inspect the convention halls and work out 
with the party national committees the location of 
press sections and working space — small areas off 
the floor that newspapers may rent. Plane fare and 
hotel bills for members of the Standing Committee 
are handled out of gallery members’ dues of two 
dollars a year, but the members get no pay. 

At the conventions, they supervise regular staff 
employees of the House and Senate press galleries 
who attend to reporters’ needs much as they do on 
Capitol Hill — setting up a general press room, 
distributing handouts, and allocating floor passes. 
A convention floor pass is the equivalent of a box 
seat behind the home-team dugout at the World 
Series, and only about fifty are available; the wire 
services and the larger newspapers staffing the 
conventions get about twenty of them, leaving 
only thirty or so to be shared by the remaining 
hundreds of reporters from medium-sized and 
smaller papers. Standing Committee members get 
no special consideration here, either. 

All this is not to say that being on the Standing 
Comittee has no rewards in a convention year. 
Assorted press messenger and other passes of the 
hanger-on variety usually are available for emer- 
gency dispatch to editors or friends in the press 
corps. Members of the committee are placed in the 
headquarters hotel, which often is as important or 
more important than a convention seat. With the 
widespread use of television, many reporters watch 
the activities on the screen at their hotels or in 
work space off the convention floor, and most of 
the coveted seats on the floor are vacant for hours 
on end. But *t has become a matter of status to 
have a good seat, and correspondents who can 
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snag one or two for the brass back home may pick 
up a brownie point by doing so. 

Of the approximately 1,000 seats available, a 
good portion — possibly approaching half + go 
not to working reporters but to editors who come 
to keep a convention attendance streak intact, to 
observe the extravaganza, or to write an editorial 
or two. Seats are allocated to newspapers, not in- 
dividuals, and in the determination of who actu- 
ally sits in the seats Capitol Hill politics gives way 
to internal politics in each recipient organization. 

The Standing Committee in an election year 
also handles all press tickets for the Inauguration 
and the Inaugural Ball. In this exercise, with the 
out-of-town requirements less pressing than at the 
conventions, committee members are able to take 
better care of their employers and friends. Many 
Washington bureaus are obliged to subordinate 
newsgathering to ticketgathering and hotel-room 
reserving until the brass has been served, chaper- 
oned, and sent happily back to the provinces 
again. It’s a drag that most Washington corre- 
spondents must endure, and being on the com- 
mittee gives some hope of meeting the need. 

It is no surprise, then, that the biennial elec- 
tions for the “open” seats on the Standing Com- 
mittee, one vacancy one year and two the next, 
are energetically contested, and particularly in the 
year before and the year of the national conven- 
tions. As individuals who thrive on a daily diet of 
politics, Washington reporters plunge, into the 
process with zest and, sometimes, excess. Letters 
go out to key reporters and bureau chiefs with de- 
liverable blocs of votes; phone calls are made 
especially on election day; bureaus are visited for 
direct solicitation; and the candidates or agents 
set up all-day vigils while the polls are open in 
the House of Representatives press gallery. As the 
closing hour approaches, poll-watchers man the 
gallery's phones and exhort their dilatory col- 
leagues to come up and vote. 


In the most recent election, in which two of the 
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“open” seats were won by Blair of The New York 
Times and McGaffin of the Chicago Daily News, 
McGaffin’s wife and two neighbors ran a car shut- 
tle from three downtown buildings to Capitol Hill. 
McGaffin, a cordial and serious candidate who 
had lost by only sixteen votes the year before, took 
on a campaign manager this time, his Daily News 
colleague, William Eaton. Eaton circulated flyers 
throughout the National Press Building and Mc- 
Gaffin, off with President Johnson around the 
world in December, sent postcards from Pago 
Pago, a refueling stop, to about a dozen major 
bureaus saying he was enhancing his qualifications 
for office with foreign travel. The effort paid off; 
he ran ahead of the field, although Blair, as a 
Timesman and former National Press Club presi- 


‘ 


dent, was regarded as the “machine” candidate. 

Personalities as well as the matter of convention 
needs enter strongly into the elections. In 1966, 
Sarah McClendon of the El Paso Times, the one- 
woman tornado of the Washington press corps 
who comes on a bit too strong for many male 
members, ran fifth in a field of five. This year, 
though she wasn’t a candidate, Mrs. McClendon 
called McGaffin’s taxi service an outrage. But 
later she said she had worked for him herself and 
contended that he was only doing “frankly, 
openly, and honestly” what others had done on 
the sly in past years. She also claimed that because 
Blair covered the Agriculture Department for the 
Times, few reporters working out of the congres- 
sional galleries even knew who he was, but he was 
anointed and therefore assured of election. The 
larger bureaus, Mrs. McClendon charged, “bring 
in people who don’t have any connection with the 
gallery — stenographers, secretaries, teletype oper- 
ators.” 

It is true that some bureaus have obtained ac- 
creditation for individuals who may not qualify as 
fulltime newsgatherers, but this technique for pad- 
ding the voting lists is not widespread. What is 
used, though, is the age-old political strategy of 
getting out the dependable vote while the apa- 
thetic majority ignores the election. This year the 
high man, McGaffin, received only 235 votes out 
of the eligible vote of more than 1,000. 

Few deny politics is involved in the Standing 
Committee. But few would prefer, either, the 































The internal dispute over the Washington bureau 
of The New York Times (discussed at right) pro- 
duced stories in The Washington Post, Chicago 
Daily News (below), and news magazines. 


New York 


By William J. Eaton ledge, managis 
Of Our Washington Bureau ton Daniel ang 
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likely alternative if the committee were scrapped. 
Leaving allocation of convention seats to the two 
national parties would present the risk of favorit- 
ism on grounds not merely of friendship but of 
a newspaper's editorial bent. Also, few news- 
men would want to see the Standing Committee’s 
role in accrediting and policing correspondents 
turned back to Congress, which has delegated the 
authority to the committee. When a two-term 
Congressman, William L. Hungate of Missouri, 
reported at a news conference last fall that a poll 
of his colleagues indicated 91 of 150 favored a 
code of ethics for the press, an indignant reporter 
shot back: “‘We’ve got a better code of ethics than 
you have, I'll tell you that.” It doesn’t take much 
of a code, of course, to make that an accurate 
statement, congressmen being the incredible free- 
wheeling agents that they are. 


Times incident: Was it news? 


If a newspaper decides to make a major person- 
nel shift, then reverses itself under pressure from 
within, is it news or is it “inside baseball”? 

‘The question, raised in the on-and-off shakeup 
in the New York Times Washington bureau in 
February, was answered emphatically by the 
strong play given to the internal furor by the na- 
tional news magazines, Time and Newsweek, and 
by Washington’s major dailies, the Post and Eve- 
ning Star. The news magazines have regular press 
sections, so the story — in which Washington bu- 
eau chief Tom Wicker was to have been moved 
aside for James Greenfield, former State Depart- 
ment public affairs chief — was a natural for 
them. But the Post and Star had to evaluate the 
story on a general news basis. 

In Washington more than in most other 
places, the decision to run such a story can be 
readily justified. Probably nowhere else in the na- 
tion is the news business, in all its forms, more a 
part of community life than it is in the nation’s 
capital. More than 500 daily newspapers, more 
than 100 magazines, all the television and radio 
networks, and many smaller stations keep corre- 
spondents here. The newsgathering commuiity 
numbers at least 3,000, not counting the tens of 
thousands of government and private enterprise 
flacks who work aggressively to sell stories to, or 
keep stories from, the press. Whether the man in 
the street was interested in the Times’s near-shake- 
up, no one really can say. But it certainly was top- 
priority scuttlebutt in news bureaus and govern- 
ment public information offices around town be- 
fore and after the Post and Star stories appeared 

-two days after Wicker and James Reston, his 
predecessor as bureau chief and now an associate 
editor, flew to New York and persuaded Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, the 7imes’s publisher, to aban- 
don the change. By the time the Post and Star 
stories were out, at least the outlines of the event 
were known in Washington news offices. 

A hassle in the supposedly staid Times is always 
fodder for the gossip mill, of course. But in addi- 
tion, the power struggle inherent in the case, be- 
tween the home office and the Washington bu- 
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reau, is one many Washington-based correspond- 
ents have fought. Most of them either have lost 
it or have negotiated a truce somewhere along the 
way. There probably isn’t a Washington corre- 
spondent who at some point hasn’t been appalled 
at what he considers an editor’s naivete about how 
news is gathered in Washington. Nor is there an 
editor anywhere who hasn’t wondered one time or 
another what his Washington man is doing, with 
this or that obvious (to him) story crying to be 
reported. An example of the conflict in outlook, 
one veteran Washington man in a large bureau 
notes, is many editors’ attitude toward the back- 
grounder, which has become an integral part of 
reporting from the capital. Editors prefer hard at- 
tribution and often rebel against the vague — and 
frequently ridiculous — facades constructed by 
Washington reporters to protect background 
sources. In a one- or two-newspaper city, the press 
can tell the local government to speak on the rec- 
ord or not at all, and get away with it; in Wash- 


‘ 


ington, a reporter turns his back on the “anony- 
mous” source at his own peril. He either agrees to 
listen on a background basis or looks bad the next 
day when everybody else has the story. 

This is but one of the areas of difficulty between 
home offices and Washington bureaus. From out 
of town, the tendency often is to feel the Washing- 
ton bureau thinks it is the font of all the important 
news and fails to remember where the newspaper 
is printed and for what readership. From Wash- 
ington, correspondents routinely grumble that 
their editors fail to play their stories as they de- 
serve to be played, or cut them brutally and wan- 
tonly, or rewrite and distort them. 

New York Times men in Washington who air 
these gripes are not alone by any means. But they 
probably are more sensitive than most others be- 
cause they are on much greater public display than 
the members of any other out-of-town newspaper 
bureau. (The Times's Sunday circulation in 
Washington is 30,000.) The average Washington 
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correspondent writes for the reader back home. 
The local congressman, the senators from his pa- 


per’s state, sometimes a cabinet member or agency 
head from the home town may see what the cor- 
respondent has written, but his output essentially 
is not for Washington eyes. 

The Times Washington reporter, by contrast, 
writes Luth for the reader in New York and for the 
the Washington bureaucracy — from members of 
Congress and cabinet men up to and including 
the President of the United States. It is a respon- 
sibility few other out-of-town correspondents 
have, and while this top-echelon readership gives 
Timesmen a considerable advantage in accessibil- 
ity to sources, it predictably makes them more 
touchy about what appears in print under their 
bylines. This wide exposure of the Times in Wash- 
ington, and its bureau’s long-held reputation as 
the Olympus of the press corps, made the New 
York-Washington power struggle delicious read- 
ing in news and government offices in the capital 

-and justified the decision of the Washington 
papers to play it prominently. 


Spoken like a **** 


It can’t be said that the thinking Washington 
reporter doesn’t learn from the experts. For years, 
he has been reading in “sanitized” congressional 
hearings that General Megaton told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee: ‘Viet Nam force 
ceilings are programmed to attain a level of **** 
by **** and then rise to **** by the end of fiscal 
year ****” The opportunity to put the lesson to 
work came for Ted Lewis of the New York Daily 
News when a high-ranking official — who could 
be described in the game of nonattribution as the 
highest Georgia-born source in the State Depart- 
ment — held a backgrounder after the first 1968 
Viet Cong attacks on the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. 
The source jolted one questioner, who wanted to 
know whether U.S. intelligence had fallen down, 





with this grumpy reply: ““There gets to be a point 
when the question is whose side you are on. Now 
I’m the {the highest Georgia-born source in the 
State Department then identified himself by of- 
ficial title} and I’m on our side.”” Whereupon 
Lewis, who wasn’t present but got hold of a tran- 
script, carefully observed the nonattribution rule 
and wrote it: “... Now I’m the **** and I’m on 
our side.” Chalk one up for our side. 

(Shortly afterward, Alan L. Otten, the re- 
spected Washington bureau chief of The Wall 
Street Journal, disposed of the whole absurdity in 
a column filling in the **** as “the Secretary of 
State.”” Whereupon The Associated Press, which 
had had a reporter at the backgrounder and thus 
was committed to keep the deep secret, dutifully 
put out an official revelation to the same effect.) 


Background only: Washington Post story of Feb- 
ruary 11 based on a session with the **** 

































By Murrey Marder 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


The strain of high tension is showing 
through the top layers of Washington 
officialdom as the Vietnamese war rolls 
through its most acute, testing stage. 

It is a damn-the-dissenters and a damn- 
the-questioners mood. To a degree un- 
usual for Washington even at times of 
great stress, those who ask even quer- 
ulously about proclaimed accomplish- 
ments are encountering, on occasion, out- 
bursts in place of explanations. 

One official, noted for supreme aplomb, 
startled a group of newsmen who asked 
if there had been an intelligence failure 
in detecting the Communist city offen- 
sives, by counter-asking, “Whose side are 
you on?” 

Under protective “background” rules, 
which sometimes backfire in govern- 
mental use, the outburst is reportable 
but the identity of the speaker is not. In 
this case, the speaker intended no per- 
sonal challenge because he expressed the 
belief later that the reporting on the 
war is generally balanced. 


But in complaining bitterly about what 
he termed the news practice of probing 
what went wrong in Vietnam rather than 
emphasizing the successes, he portray 
th SV. 2 atti ih NUN. 
























Lost words 


\ll-fated clippings from the 1968 campaign 


The Washington Post, January 18 


Romney’s Campaign 
Comes Alive in N.H. 


The Village Voice, New York, January 25 


Runrin’” 
Scared 


by Jack Newfield 


Qe SSS SSS ESSERE 

DESPITE HIS EFFECTIVE speech in New York 
two weeks ago, Eugene McCarthy's presidential cam- 
paign has nearly collapsed. His tour of California last 
week seemed to break the spirit of even his most ardent 
champions, like columnist Mary McGrory. The most 
powerful anti-Johnson politician in California, Assembly 
Speaker Jess Unruh, publicly criticized the McCarthy 
campaign as “flat,” and told his followers he is still 
waiting on the slim hope that Robert F. Kennedy will 
become a candidate. McCarthy was forced to cancel a 
walking tour of Watts, partially because of a rumor 
bat a ng ghana A 2 pi 








The New York Times, March 19 






By RICHARD REEVES 


Governor Rockefeller will 
announce Thursday afternoon 
that he is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for 
President and that he will 
enter the Oregon Republican 
primary on May 28. 

The : 
















New York Daily Column, first issue, April 1 
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DON’T COUNT LBJ OUT 
ON VIET AND ELECTION 


Getting Help 
On 2 Fronts 
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An afternoon paper 
New York didn’t get 


Planners at the Daily News concocted a 
quality paper to help fill the afternoon 
gap. Here is how the idea grew and died 


There were flurries of rumors all through the 
week in January before the Daily News made its 
decision on publishing an afternoon newspaper 
in New York City. Having recently left the News, 
I received calls from reporters from two news 
magazines and The Wall Street Journal seeking 
the “‘inside story.” All of those who called wanted 
me to agree with the tide of rumors, to say that, 
yes, the News was on the verge of filling the void 
left by the folding of the World Journal Tnbune 
and would challenge the afternoon hegemony of 
the New York Post. 

Then came the crushing news: the News said 
no. A radio reporter friend called and asked why. 

Why? I'll get to that later. First, it is important 
to consider what the News said no to. 

The News’s decision not to enter the afternoon 
field seems all the more sad to me because I knew 
what the proposed afternoon newspaper was like. 
Created from scratch by a small, dedicated task 
force of newsmen, the prototypes produced were 
as radical in their own way as the News itself was 
when it first hit New York’s newsstands in 1918. 

I say the prototypes were radical in their way 
because The Paper — the non-name used for the 
first two trials—and New York Today — the final 
proposed name — bore less resemblance to the 
Daily News than does The New York Times. 

The study went on for eight months. During 
that time, the task force 
times from three to a dozen men and women 
(many of them free-lancers, others News staffers ) 
— produced two tabloids and two standard-sized 
papers. First Lame the almost simultaneous pro- 


numbering at various 
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duction of two versions of The Paper — one tab- 
loid, the other broadsheet. These were actually 
dummy papers, design exercises more than any- 
thing else. They were filled with dummy type. 
New York Today 

and, finally, the second full-sized paper, the 
last edition of New York Today. Both New York 
Todays were true prototypes, filled with stories 


Then came a second tabloid 


based on a single day’s news developments. 

While there were some changes from paper 
to paper, the basics remained the same. The pa- 
pers were aimed at a quality market, at intelli- 
gent readers, at the bright, youngish, well-heeled, 
intellectually curious, college-educated audience. 
They were also newspapermen’s papers — de- 
signed by newspapermen and reflecting catholic 
interests and wide curiosity. 

‘Typographically attractive, the prototypes were 
clean, bright, airy, and logical. The tabloids were 
four-column format, the broadsheets six column. 
Column rules were eliminated to avoid a jig-saw 
puzzle look. Pictures were used boldly and imagi- 
natively (one of the tabloids contained a photo 
stretching across two pages) and if they told a 
story, they were given the space and play to do 
so. There was enough white space to make the 
papers easy on the eye. Headlines were lower-case 
style, in the British manner. Charts, such as the 
stock market tables, were carefully designed and 
laid out so they did not present a formidable gray 
blanket to the reader. Body type was large, mod- 
ern, attractive; the lines were amply spaced. Sev- 
eral different modern head type faces were tried, 
but all were easy-reading and none had the 











screaming circus look long associated with after- 
noon newspapers in New York. 

If the appearance was refreshing, the approach 
to the newspaper's role was even more so. The 
attractive make-up was merely a tool for better 
packaging and displaving the news; it was never 
an end in itself. 

The four prototypes retained a few traditional 
clements: there were columns (a carefully 
selected handful, tentatively including Jimmy 
Breslin, Joseph Heller—author of Catch-22, Red 
Smith, Eugenia Sheppard, and a few others), 
there was business news, there was a sports section 
(complete with horse race handicappers), and 
there were entertainment pages. 

Gone was the mad profusion of not-so-funny 
comics that eat up so much valuable space. Gone, 
too, was the traditional woman's page. .And-- most 


important-—-gone was the slavish afternoon de- 


pendence on the “second day” lead on yesterday's 


story, the blind re-writing of the morning papers. 
Also junked was the formerly obligatory, money- 
losing Saturday paper. 

There were a handful of highbrow, sophisti- 
cated comic strips, there was entertaining writing 
in news stories. Instead of the woman’s page, there 
were family pages—labeled “living pages’— with 
items of interest to men, women, youth: stories 
that would affect the family budget, stories on 
new trends in child-rearing, as well as news of 
fashion (men’s as well as women’s) and food. 

News was carefully packaged. This meant not 
merely lumping together related stories and leav- 
ing it to the reader to plow through them, suf- 
fering through endless repetitions. Instead, the 
prototypes offered honest packaging of the news. 
The concept called for taking the significant de- 
velopments in—for example— Southeast Asia, and 
writing them into a single, literate, well-thought- 
out, sizable (but not outsized), comprehensive 
story with illuminating side-bars packaged in logi- 
cal proximity. For want of a better term, some 
called it a daily newsmagazine, but it was more 
than that because the packaging was more attrac- 
tive, later news developments were included, more 
space could be devoted to daily happenings. The 
traditional afternoon sensational story about the 
starlet who helped herself to more sleeping pills 





than her press agent prescribed would have been 
unlikely to find its way into New York Today. 

Everywhere in the hard news sections of the 
papers there was enterprise, initiative, imagination, 
and editing (and I mean true editing, not merely 
omission of the b2:tom of the story for space rea- 
sons ). Original work, legitimate stories dug up by 
the staff, were the trademarks of the prototypes. 

The planners recognized that to produce such 
a paper they would have to hire a well-educated, 
literate, sophisticated staff—and that meant pay- 
ing top salaries. Such salaries reportedly were fig- 
ured into the probable costs. 

This was to be no mass paper. Nor was it to be 
an overweight blockbuster. The ad-news ratio was 
somewhere near 50-50. The size of the paper, at 
the beginning at least, was to be limited to a 
manageable number of pages--about 60 in the 
full-size version. This might have meant throwing 
out advertising if the paper were very successful, 


but some of my sources indicated that the business 


‘office would probably have insisted on increasing 


the number of pages to accommodate increased 
volume while remaining faithful to the big news 
hole. This is in sharp contrast to the parent News, 
which historically has been a great merchandising 
vehicle where the business office keeps non-rev- 
enue-producing matter (news) down as much as 
it dares to maximize profits. 

Ad rates for the new paper would have been 
high, although bargain basement rates and com- 
bined rate deals with the News might have been 
used in the beginning to get things moving. The 
paper, because of its class appeal, would probably 
have carried largely blue-chip advertising (expen- 
sive retail stores, airlines, automobiles, liquor) . 

Just as the size of the paper was to be limited, 
so, too, was circulation. All projections were fig- 
ured on the basis of a 400,000 to 450,000 circu- 
lation (the World Journal Tribune sold about 
700,000 weekdays when it sank; the Post sells just 
under that number now). This level was set al- 
though the high-speed News presses are capable 
of printing close to 700,000 48-page standard- 
sized papers in the single hour after the stock mar- 
kets close (without using the presses in the News's 
Brooklyn plant). 


A big circulation would not necessarily have 
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been a blessing. With a high mil line rate, adver- 
tisers would balk at paying a lot to reach anyone 
but the top-income readers. There had even been 
some talk about a 15-cent newsstand price to 
keep circulation at manageable levels and insure 
that the paper reached only the “right” audience. 
However, the financial projections for the paper 
were based on the common 10-cent price. 

There was some hope that, with the high-speed 
printing equipment available, the afternoon paper 
could get away with only two editions—a late 
morning paper with opening stock prices, and a 
closing prices edition. Circulation men, however, 
wanted at least three editions—one early enough 
to reach outlying suburbs by late morning. 

The two-edition plan would have freed the 
paper from having to depend on an overnight 
shift rewrite of the morning papers to fill the first 
edition, because work on breaking stories could 
be done the morning of publication, after offices 
were open and news sources could be reached. 

There were obvious economies to be gained 
from using one building and one set of presses to 
produce two papers. The investment in the heavy 
machinery could be spread to both papers, reduc- 
ing the operating costs of each, and equipment 
could be more rapidly amortized and replaced. 

But there were certain investments that had to 
be made to start an afternoon paper at the News. 
A news room would have had to be built, and— 
although the News management felt the facilities 
were adequate—the composing room would have 
had to be expanded. (It is cramped now.) 

The conservative projections reportedly made 
by the study group had the paper making money 
in two to four years, even though its initial costs 
would be high because it had to amortize the capi- 
tal investment necessary to begin publication. 
Potential advertisers who saw the final prototype 
were said to be enthusiastic. 

Why, then, did the News say no? 

Was it the intransigent New York newspaper 
unions? 

“We expected nothing from the unions, we 
asked for nothing from the unions, and we got 
nothing from the unions,” said one of the study 
group men shortly after the News’s decision was 
announced. “The unions offered no help, but 
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they put up no road-blocks. We anticipated that 
reaction from them.” 

The capital investment that would have been 
required was considerably smaller than the enor- 
mous investment needs that helped the Times de- 
cide not to enter the afternoon field. 

What killed the plan? 

Incredibly, the plan was killed by something 
that was a known quantity before the study group 
began its first dummy—the policy-making struc- 
ture of the News's parent organization. 

The News is published by the News Syndicate 
Company, part of the Tribune Company of Chi- 
cago, which, in turn, is run by the McCormick- 
Patterson Trust. There are two votes in the trust. 
To get a green light on a major innovation like an 
afternoon newspaper in New York, a unanimous 
yes was necessary. 

One vote, the Chicago vote, is split among six 
persons: Mrs. Ruth McCormick Tankersley, a 
niece of the late Col. R. R. McCormick; J. 
Howard Wood, board chairman of the Tribune 
Company; Harold E. Grumhaus, president of 
the Tribune Company; W. D. (Don) Maxwell, 
first vice president of the Tribune Company 
and editor of The Chicago Tribune; Arthur A. 
Schmon, president of the Canadian subsidiaries 
of the Tribune Company (principally paper 
mills); and F. A. Nichols, treasurer of the Tribune 
Company. 

The New York vote is split among three per- 
sons: F. M. Flynn, president of the News Syndi- 
cate Company and publisher of the News; Rich- 
ard Clarke, editor of the News; and Mrs. Mary 
King Patterson, widow of the late Captain Joseph 
Medill Patterson, founder of the News. 

Flynn, reportedly opposed to an afternoon 
paper at the start, became convinced that the pro- 
jected journal would in no way compete with the 
News for readers or for advertising dollars. In 
fact, Flynn reportedly told a distinguished public 
relations man that by publishing an afternoon 
newspaper, he would be able to employ a com- 
bined rate card to draw into the News many of 
the quality stores that had never advertised there. 

Clarke was said to be against the idea, but he 
was not vocal in his opposition, and the feeling 
was that he might be persuaded. 


The octogenarian Mrs. Patterson was opposed 
to the afternoon paper, too. In the past, she had 
blocked a number of changes at the News and had 
kept the paper from embarking on modernization 
projects. Some voluble members of the News 
staff feel she views the News as the monumental 
achievement of her husband and is unwilling to 
change any part of it. Although this is probably a 
slight exaggeration, she is opposed to anything 
she feels might injure the News—either by draw- 
ing off top-flight staffers or by hurting revenue or 
circulation figures. 

To combat part of this fear—which was shared 
by others at the News—it was decided that News 
staff members would not be used on the new paper 
with a very few exceptions. 

However, no concerted effort was made to sell 
Mrs. Patterson on the afternoon venture, although 
the advantages seen by Flynn might have made 
some impression on her. According to one source, 
no organized, coherent presentation was made to 
Mrs. Patterson. 

Most veteran employees of the News have a 
strong loyalty to the Pattersons, because the Cap- 
tain treated his workers with kindness and con- 
sideration. It was to be expected that Clarke, 
who has spent almost his entire professional life 
at the News, would:go along with Mrs. Patterson 
in opposing the afternoon paper. 

Flynn, recovering from back surgery and per- 
haps wishing to avoid a confrontation with Mrs. 
Patterson, did not attend the Ft. Lauderdale 
meeting on January 17 and 18, 1968, where the 
fate of the afternoon paper was decided. 

The New York vote—cast by Mrs. Patterson 
and} Clarke—was no. Chicago voted yes. 

Since action required a unanimous vote by the 
trustees, the News’s afternoon venture was dead. 
And dead with it was the concept for a new and 
different breed of afternoon newspaper. 


GEORGE MERLIS 
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Why three papers 
are not enough 


It never occurred to most readers, as one 
newspaper after another died or disappeared by 
merger, that New York City would be threatened 
with a dictatbrship of opinion. Yet we have this 
possibility now. 

There is no indication that the danger is par- 
ticularly imminent but this doesn’t rule out the 
chance of an editorial monopoly at some future 
time. The very limitation of editorial voices tends 
to breed further limitation. 

New Yorkers will remember the names of the 
papers they once had. To cite some, but not all, 
they were the Herald, Times, Tribune, World, 
Evening World, Mail, Telegram, Globe, Morn- 
ing and Evening Sun, Evening Post, American, 
Journal, News, Mirror, Call, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Standard-Union, Citizen, and Graphic. Today 
there are only three survivors: the Times, the 
Daily News, and the Post. 

Students of journalism will quarrel over the 
merits of the many dead papers, but it is an 
inescapable fact that they had as many editorial 
complexions as there are colors in a paint com- 
pany’s chart. Some were read and loved by bank- 
ers and brokers, some by teachers, some by sports 
enthusiasts, some by Democrats, Republicans, or 
Socialists, some by ethnic groups, some by ultra- 
nationalists and some by internationalists. Some 
were jingoistic, some conservative. Some existed, 
it seems in retrospect, only by sufferance. 

What is important, however, is that they had 
things to say, varied and different in slant, to 
many groups. Some said them well, others poorly. 
They were the mouthpieces of giants — Greeley, 
Bennett, Pulitzer, Hearst, Whitney, Munsey, and 
Howard. Today those voices are silent. 

The eight million residents of the city now must 
choose a paper that is the only full-sized, full- 
coverage paper in town or tabloids that, for 
reasons of size primarily but by the owners’ option 
as well, print but the merest samplings of the 
day’s news. 


The Daily News, for example, sees no reason 
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to alter a policy that has made it the paper with 
the largest circulation in the nation. It supplies 
what its readers want, winnowing out most serious 
news and printing the sensational, the sexy, and 
the saccharine. The lean and limited columns of 
the Post are incapable of handling all the news 
with anything but a “once-over-lightly” touch; 
either that, or the editors disregard much news 
altogether. So it is no rudeness to either paper to 
state that intelligent readers must turn to The 
New York Times to be well-informed, just as its 
promotional ads boast. 

In effect, then, newspaper readers must depend 
for their news upon the Times, the only daily that 
has not abdicated its opportunity — if not its duty 
— to keep up with the history of the world each 
twenty-four hours. It doesn’t really matter at this 
juncture that the Times is an excellent paper. 
It is one of the world’s best. Its legions are scattered 
all over the globe from where they send back more 
news than eight or ten papers the size of the Times 
could hope to print in a single day’s run. 

This blizzard of news, opinion, commentary, 
and pictorial information has to be weighed, 
screened, assayed, and edited by employees of one 
single organization. A speech made in Congress, 
an event in Calcutta, or a diplomatic move in 
Montevideo will probably go unnoted if the 
Times’s editors do not believe it worthy of use. 

No one expects the Times to print less than the 
truth knowingly. If this were the only danger 
arising from the disappearance of newspapers we 
could all sleep easy of nights. But there is a more 
serious element in the exercise of editorial judg- 
ment, however conscientiously applied. 

Let’s take as an example a purely ridiculous 
situation. Suppose the editors of a newspaper — 
any newspaper — were opposed to the licensing of 
cats. Intentionally or unintentionally, they could, 
over a period of months, put news about licensing 
in the back of the paper — as old-timers used to 
say, “back with the truss and goiter ads” — or run 
no news about it at all. In time, and indubitably, 
most people would find themselves influenced. 
Those easy to persuade would think the idea of 
cat licensing ridiculous without ever realizing why. 

There need be no sinister motivation behind 
a paper’s policy for the public to be short-changed. 
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A highly ethical paper that is either alone in a 
city or whose competitors are leaving most of the 
field to that paper can influence millions by the 
mere process of selection. The editors may mean 
well but the result of their efforts can leave some 
news smothered and other news altered. 

Times editors are not ecstatic over their role 
of final arbiter of news and opinion. It leaves them 
vulnerable to a host of accusations—both accurate 
and false — and it is never easy to function well 
under this sort of pressure. Unless the News or 
Post steps up its coverage, or unless a new news- 
paper arrives, that pressure is bound to persist. 

When it comes to the editorial columns the 
problems and the dangers are aggravated. It is no 
secret that the Times is dissatisfied with the way 
the war is going in Viet Nam, and has cooled off 
on Lyndon Johnson for many reasons. It is the 
Times’s undeniable right to have these editorial 
opinions and to express them. Where the girth 
begins to rub, however, is that thousands of news- 
paper readers in New York, loyal to the Times 
and unwilling to make do with one of the tabloids, 
are never exposed to any other points of view. 

It is strange, but undeniably true, that the 
Times, by its very excellence as a newspaper, 
acquires the power to exert influence out of all 
consonance with its place vis-a-vis this one facet 
of the democratic process. 

Professional newsmen are not going to storm 
the august portals of the Times shouting “down 
with tyranny,” but they will hardly be ignorant of 
the fact that the demise of many newspapers in 
New York has left the Times in a position of both 
eminence and undue power. It is paradoxical in 
the extreme that because many intelligent persons 
select the Times and eschew the News and Post 
they are inviting at least a theoretical dictatorship 
of opinion. 

ALLAN KELLER 
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Editorial 
notebook 


Department of correction 


Have you been misquoted or otherwise mis- 
interpreted lately? If so, did you get it corrected 

and how? The process is becoming increasingly 
difficult in many print media and remains all but 
impossible in broadcasting. If you are clearly 
libeled, the correction is easy. Short of that, it 
is not. 

Our own one-man, non-scientific continuing 
survey of press critics indicates that this is one 
factor behind the widespread grousing about the 
media, particularly among those opinion leaders 
to whom gradations of meaning are important. 

The Review has dealt, in the past and in the 
most recent issue, with the odd reluctance of the 
Readers Digest to print corrections or dissents 
of any sort. It is not clear whether this springs 
from a profound fear of admitting fallibility or 
from the simple mechanics of having no con- 
venient place for such items in its tidy make-up. 
In any event, we submit, it is a failing in what 
we like to regard as a press committed to free 
expression. 

The Digest is not strictly alone. In broadcasting, 
one who has been personally attacked or who 
represents an organization opposing a broadcast 
editorial may demand time for reply and, if he is 
bold enough, woodenly face a camera or micro- 
phone and read his rebuttal. If he is simply mis- 
quoted or otherwise misrepresented, the average 
station won't give him the time of day. When did 
you last hear a broadcast correction? 

Some newspapers, too, are falling into the 
pattern. Indeed, it is easier today to get a fact or 
a nuance corrected in the most widely deplored 
news magazine than it is in many a newspaper. 
The New York Times has become a case in point. 

The Times long had a letters column open to 
those who felt that their utterances had been mis- 
represented, their identity confused, or simply that 


a vital fact had been garbled in a news story. This 
is no longer the case. In an effort to make the 
letters column more vital and interesting, the 
editorial page editors have converted it to a 
department for discussion of issues. Meanwhile, 
the news department editors fight to avoid those 
embarrassing little squibs entitled “A Correction,” 
and there are sub-editors who appear to spend 
most of their time writing letters that express 
regret but decline to correct. 

A small illustration among many: Last year 
the warmly regarded head of the New York 
Community Trust unveiled a small plaque in the 
Waldorf noting that General MacArthur had long 
lived there. The Times covered the event with a 
picture and a light story indicating that the plaque 
was “not quite accurate” in identifying the Gen- 
eral. Stung by the implication that he had erred 
in bronze, the gentleman wrote a rather gay and 
charming letter to the editor arguing that the 
Times, not the plaque, was in error. It was good 
reading, but it never saw print. There was no 
place for it. The gentleman is still offended. 

‘Today the 7imes’s letters column is filled with 
support for, or dissent from, the paper’s editorials 
or with criticisms of foreign policy and parking 
meter placement. If the news columns contain an 
error short of libel, however, the chances of cor- 
rection are slim. An examination of thirty issues 
turned up only five printed siento 

Some years ago a 77mes editorial writer and I 
appeared on a panel together. The Times's two- 
paragraph report misconstrued his remarks, and 
he paid me the compliment of calling to ask 
advice on how to get the matter corrected in his 
own paper. I suggested a letter to the editor, which 
was duly published. He could not achieve that 
today. The reason is that he has become editorial 
page editor and has changed the character of the 
letters column. 

You Review readers who are print or broadcast 
editors might well think of what you would do if 
your speech were misinterpreted by some unfor- 
tunate staffer. It might provide one clue to the 
seemingly growing complaints about the media. 
It might even suggest some small but important 
policy change. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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Reporters as insiders: 


financial news and stock-buying 


Despite numerous cases unearthed by the SEC, 
most news organizations do not view conflict of 
interest among financial reporters as a serious 
problem. Still, safeguards may be worth considering 


By BLAINE K. McKEE 


In 1963, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion questioned press safeguards against conflict 
of interest among business newswriters. In_ its 
Report of Special Study of Securities Market, the 
SEC stated: “It remains for the self-regulatory 
groups, official and unofficial, the business and 
financial -ommunities, and the press itself to ex- 
ercise their powers and responsibilities... Not 
least, the news media and public relations associa- 
tions could be far more effective than they have 
been in imposing standards designed to separate 
corporate propaganda from news, and to control 
conflicts of interest on the part of writers of finan- 
cial news.” 

A survey of 121 newspapers in the United 
States with daily circulations of more than 
100,000, and the two wire services, indicates that 
the question of possible conflict of interest by 
writers of financial news has not been considered 
by the majority. The spokesmen for many seem 
to wonder why the question is even being asked. 
Others maintain that the ethical standards of 
their publications make such conflict impossible. 
However, the question does not deal with personal 
honesty but with the guidelines that the news- 
papers have given their reporters. — 

Of the thirty-seven newspapers and two wire 
services that answered the questionnaire, only one 
had ever had a problem with conflict of interest 
among its reporters. This case concerned one 
man. Other respondents had heard of it in other 
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papers, mainly in the large financial centers, and 
in one magazine mentioned in the SEC study. 
Several newspapers had informal guidelines for 
their business reporters; two had written guide- 
lines. One of these codes required the reporters 
to disclose their holdings of securities that might 
be influenced by their articles. The other code did 
not require disclosure. 


A docket of past cases 


In its 1963 report, the SEC gave details on 
past actions by members of the press that it con- 
sidered undesirable. 

One such practice was that of financial jour- 
nalists who occasionally subscribed to “‘hot is- 
sues.” The report admitted that there was no evi- 
dence that the journalists were improperly influ- 
enced, but said, “The practice, however, had ugly 
overtones.” 

The report said: “The public eagerly sought 
stocks in certain ‘glamour’ industries, especially 
the electronics industry, in the expectation that 
they would quickly rise to a substantial premium 

an expectation that was often fulfilled. Within 
a few days or even hours after the initial distribu- 
tion, these so-called ‘hot issues’ would be traded 
at premiums of as much as 300 per cent above 
the original price... . In many cases, the price of 
a ‘hot issue’ later fell to a fraction of its original 
offering price.” 

An examination by the SEC of the distribution 
list of the underwriters for twenty-two new issues 
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showed that in at least eleven financial journalists 
and publicists received allotments: 

“Among the recipients of shares of these new 
issues were the financial editor of a New York 
City newspaper, the author of a weekly column on 
the over-the-counter market which appeared in 
another New York City newspaper, the author of a 
publication circulated on Wall Street which gave 
advice on the market, an editor of a nationally 
circulated business and financial magazine, the 
business editor of a national news magazine, a 
member of the news staff of a national broadcast- 
ing network, and several financial public rela- 
tions men.” 

The report noted that the full extent of such 
allotments cannot be measured, since the under- 
writers did not always identify their customers. 

Also mentioned was a firm that allotted, dur- 
ing 1961, new issues to journalists and publicists, 
including financial writers for four New York 
City newspapers. One of the financial writers re- 
ceived allocations for fifty or a hundred shares of 
eight new issues. 

According to the broker, the allocations were 
made in hopes that the firm would receive pub- 
licity. He testified: “One of the reasons why I 
was interested in {the journalist ] when I met him, 
I did know that he was a financial writer and he 
did have a financial column and that occasionally 
he would write an article about new issues or new 
issues market and assuming that he would do so, 
naturally I would be gratified if my name was 
mentioned in a favorable light and the only way 
I had felt they could know about the things that 
we were doing, or one of the ways that he would 
know about the things I was doing, was by re- 
ceiving new issues and reading our prospectuses, 
and following the price thereafter.” 

The broker also told of a member of the press 
whom he did not know who asked for fifty shares of 
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a new issue. He allotted him fifty shares because, 
as he said, ““You know the guy can hurt you.” 

The study also told of the senior editor in 
charge of the business news section in Time maga- 
zine who bought stocks in companies about which 
he or his department was preparing write-ups. 
The SEC found that between August, 1957, and 
April, 1961, the editor had transactions in the 
securities of sixty-four companies. Of these, twen- 
ty-seven were writtten up in the business news sec- 
tion of Time. In each of the twenty-seven cases 
he bought the stock a few days or a few weeks 
before the date of the publication of the article 
and usually sold the stock a few days after publi- 
cation. In general he held the shares of companies 
not written up for a longer time. 

In the case of sixteen of the seventeen transac- 
tions, his broker bought stock immediately before 
the article appeared and sold soon afterwards. 

The SEC study stated that the editor made a 
considerable profit trading in companies written 
up in Time, since, in most cases, the price of the 
stock rose sharply upon the publication of the ar- 
ticle or shortly afterwards. His investment in each 
security was about $20,000, but on a few occa- 
sions it was more than twice as much. 

His employment at Time ended at the end of 
April, 1961. The editor testified to the SEC that 
he knew of no policy at Time that would have 
prohibited him from buving stocks in companies 
that were to be written up in Time. According to 
the editors of Time, such a policy had existed since 
the magazine had been founded and any detected 
violation of it would have meant dismissal; the 
business news editor’s violations were not detected. 

On June 6, 1961, a written statement was dis- 
tributed to Time employees, which said in part: 
“It has been a long standing point of policy that 
no employee of Time, Inc., should try to profit by 
buying or selling securities or otherwise from spe- 
cial information that one of our magazines plans 
to carry a story or picture on a company. In the 
very unusual case of a staff member who holds a 
significant interest in a company and who might 
be assigned to work on a story about that com- 
pany, his personal interest should be referred to 
the managing editor or his supervisor in advance.” 

Anyone can verify the power of news items by 
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going into a broker’s office and watching the im- 
mediate effect on the price of a stock after a 
favorable or unfavorable item about a company 
appears on the Dow-Jones news ticker. 

Since the special study, there have been other 
indications that the SEC and the courts are con- 
cerned about possible conflict of interest by finan- 
cial reporters. In his decision in the recent case of 
the SEC versus Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 
Federal District Court Judge Bonsal wrote: “It 
may be, as the Commission contends, that a more 
effective rule should be established to preclude 
insiders from acting on information after it has 
been announced but before it has been absorbed 
hy the public.” 

Bonsal wondered if such a rule should extend 
beyond corporate insiders to others who might be 
in a position to take unfair advantage of the stock- 
holders. He asked, “What of a representative of 
the news media, who, upon hearing the announce- 
ment, calls his broker before he calls his office?” 

A former executive assistant to the Chairman 
of the SEC said, in reference to this case, that he 
thought it would be advisable for any insider to 
forgo trading for an arbitrary twenty-four hour 
period after important news is released to the 
public. Others have suggested waiting periods as 
long as thirty days. 

In August, 19€7, the news about President 
Johnson’s request for a 10-per-cent surcharge on 
the income tax was sent before release time to a 
number of stock market traders. The result ulti- 
mately led to a revision by United Press Interna- 
tional of handling of ‘‘hold-for-release’ news. 

On August 3, UPI transmitted the most im- 
portant details of the President’s message at 
10:58 a.m. to its subscribers so they could use it 
at 12 noon when it was scheduled for release. Two 
brokerage firms, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. and Bache & Company, have UPI 
wires in their offices. 

At 11:17 a.m. Bache & Company sent a notice 
on its private wire which said: “We understand 
that President Johnson in his tax message today 
will ask for a temporary 10°¢ surtax on corpora- 
tions and individuals.” 

Henry Gellerman, vice-president for public 
relations at Bache & Company, said that it sent 
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out the notice because it had learned the informa- 
tion from a source other than UPI. 

The advance news had an effect upon the mar- 
ket. At 11 a.m., the Dow-Jones industrial average 
was down only 0.34. By noon, the scheduled re- 
lease time of the tax message, the average was 
down 8.61 points owing to the advance news. 
Shortly after noon, the average was down 10.40 
poitts, unofficially, but then it started rebound- 
ing and closed off at only 0.29 for the day. 

Following this incident, UPI decided that sub- 
scribers that are not news media would not be 
sent advance information. News media will con- 


tinue to get the news in advance. 


Questionnaire results 


The answers to my questionnaire on conflict 
of interest fell mainly into the following categories 
or combinations of these categories: 

1. One newspaper had encountered the prob- 
lem among its employees, and a few more had 
heard rumors about it in other newspapers or 
conceded it might be a problem elsewhere. 

2. Many felt that it could not be a problem 
because they were not in a financial center. 

3. Many felt that it was an insignificant prob- 
lem anywhere. Some claimed that their reporters 
were too honest to engaged in such practices. 

4. Several newspapers have informal guide- 
lines for their business reporters. 

5. ‘Two newspapers have written rules for their 
business reporters. 

The only newspaper that encountered conflict 
of interest among its own staff was a midwestern 
daily. The business editor of this paper said it 
involved a desk man who has since retired. 

An editor of another paper, whom I will not 
identify, reported that such conflict of interest is 
a major problem on a competing paper. 

J. A. Livingston, economic columnist and for- 
mer financial editor for the Philadelphia Evening 
and Sunday Bulletin, wrote that his paper has not 
had any problem with conflict of interest and, in 
fact, prefers financial reporters who own securi- 
ties. The reason: “A financial writer who owns 
stocks becomes interested in balance sheets, in- 


come accounts, and other matters affecting indus- 





tries, companies, and business in general.” 

The business and financial news department 
director of the Denver Post, R. A. Carrington, 
said: “Clearly there are people who have been 
and will be employed as reporters who will not 
respect the ethical standards of their newspapers 
... just as there have been and will be dishonest 
and unethical securities brokers, attorneys, doc- 
tors, businessmen and government officials. They 
are not in the majority. They are few and they are 
quickly discovered.” 

Many editors answered that their areas were 
not financial centers and could not have many 
problems with conflict of interest. Charles T. 
Alexander, managing editor of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Journal Herald, wrote: ‘Our location away from 
a major financial center does not give us access to 
much information which would have repercus- 
sions in the financial world .... In other words, 
no problem exists at the moment and no rules 
have been set down.” 

A majority find the problem to be non-existent 
in any case. In nearly forty years on newspapers, 
Hugh A. Fogarty, managing editor of the Omaha 
W orld-Herald, has never run across any problem 
related to this subject. Similarly, the managing 
editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch said that 
in thirty years he had not encountered it. 

John J. Cleary, general business editor, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, wrote: ‘“We feel that how one 
of our reporters invests or husbands his resources 
is a personal privilege and that we have no right 
of examination or restriction. This does not mean 
we condone unethical practices. However, we feel 
that formalized rules would not thwart an indi- 
vidual bent on a shady practice. That is why we 
pick men for sensitive posts whom we consider 
beyond reproach. The man is a better guarantee 
than the rules.” 

Many newspapers have informal guidelines 
that have not been codified. A large midwestern 
newspaper answered that it was considering put- 
ting its rules into formal language. Its rules are 
that a reporter “must inform our management 
before writing his story, if he owns or intends to 
buy stock in the company.” 

Norman E. Isaacs, vice president and executive 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and the 


Louisville Times, outlined the policy at those two 
papers: “Our general guideline is that writers, 
editors, and other employees must never use their 
position to obtain an advantage over the general 
public should a situation arise in connection with 
stock transactions. We have instructed our peo- 
ple that any such information should never be 
used personally until the news is published and 
available to the public. We have made the point 
that such a delay does not merely mean until pub- 
lication, but well beyond it, until the public can 
be considered to have had the same access to all 
the available information.” 

These two papers do not ask their reporters for 
a list of their securities. Isaacs said: “We follow a 
rule of honor. I may be wrong, but we think we 
would know if any reporter was dabbling in secu- 
rities in any untoward manner.” 

The San Francisco Examiner also has informal 
rules. Donald White, financial editor, outlined 
them: “If the story concerns a major corporation 
—such as AT&T or GM—there is little chance the 
story would affect the price of the stock. The re- 
porter is free to act on his own. On stories about 
smaller companies, he can buy after it appears.” 

Dick Leonard, editor of The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, wrote that the rule there is that no reporter 
should attempt to make a personal profit from 
information obtained in reporting for the paper. 
He added that he was pleased with the attitude of 
their business news reporters. “One local firm did 
offer one of our reporters an opportunity to buy 
stock that was destined to triple in value sev- 
eral years ago. The reporter turned it down solely 
on the ground that he had received the informa- 
tion about the stock in his professional capacity 
as a reporter.” 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
New Orleans States-Item also do not have any 
written rules. George W. Healy, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Times-Picayune Publishing Corpora- 
tion, said that the paper had the following policy: 
“To guard against any discrimination in the han- 
dling of financial news we make sure that no 
member of our financial news staff owns any in- 
terest in any stocks or bonds which are listed in 
our tables or otherwise figure in financial page 
coverage.” These rules, which are the most restric- 
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tive that were found during the survey, would 
eliminate the possibility of any conflict of interest. 

The executive editor of The New York Times, 
Turner Catledge, said he believed that “prompt 
disclosure of news by business — or any other 
sources — would eliminate the possibility of capi- 
talizing on such information by anyone in our 
business.” The Times has never had any problem 
with reporters’ using advance information for per- 
sonal gain, according to Catledge. It does not re- 
quire its reporters to supply a list of holdings. 

Catledge said: “The Times has made very 
clear to its staff that it forbids reporters to buy 
stock in companies they cover. Obviously, we can- 
not deny the staff the opportunity to invest in the 
securities markets, but we set guidelines warning 
the staff against compromising objective coverage 
of their fields.” The Times has also warned its staff 
about excessive speculation and accepting from 
brokerage firms the opportunity to buy new issues. 

Roger Tatarian, vice president and editor of 
United Press International, did not answer my 
individual questions because he felt that they were 
“somewhat tendentious.”’ 

He summed up the basic philosophy at UPI: 
“We do not differentiate among reporters who 
work for the business department and those who 
work in sports or foreign news areas. We assume 
that our employees are mature and trustworthy 
people who know the difference between proper 
and improper behavior, and we have never felt 
it necessary to issue injunctions against every con- 
ceivable problem that might arise. Our employees 
understand that they must not engage in activities 
that might discredit the organization, and that 
unwritten rule is sufficient.” 

Only two responding newspapers have written 
guidelines that they give to their employees. These 
are The Wall Street Journal and the Chicago 
Daily News. 

The Wall Street Journal has a memorandum 
that it gives to new employees. Ed Cony, manag- 
ing editor, who prepared the memorandum, said 
the policy expressed in it has been a general one 
at the paper for many years. 

The Chicago Daily News is the only paper of 
those that answered the questionnaire that 
requires reporters to give the business editor a list 
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of stocks owned in any small to medium company. 

Dick Griffin, financial news editor of the Daily 
News, however, has never found conflict of inter- 
est a serious problem. He wrote: “It could be a 
serious problem but I think it’s largely hypotheti- 
cal. In nearly a decade of reporting and editing 
at the Chicago Daily News, I have never encoun- 
tered difficulties. We expect our people to be 
professionals—ethics included. We have not been 
disappointed. I think if a newspaper uses its news 
columns to publish news — and scorns puffs — it 
can expect the same good judgment from the 
men who fill those columns.” 


Recommendations 

Many of the editors who took part in this sur- 
vey seemed to feel that having rules to guide their 
employees would be a reflection upon their re- 
porters’ honesty. But not covered is the man who 
might not realize that what he is doing is wrong. 
In the case of the Time editor, he said that 
he did not know that his actions were against 
any rules of the magazine. And the reporters who 
bought initial offerings of “hot issues’ might also 
defend themselves by saying that they did not 
know of any rules against their making money. 

Enough newspapers have informal or formal 
rules to guide their reporters against conflict of 
interest to indicate that there is a possible need 
for formal rules to guide all business reporters. 
With the widespread increase in stock ownership, 
it is certain that more and more business reporters 
will want to buy stocks. Since business is what 
they cover, they are likely to want to buy securities 
in companies with which they are familiar. Guide- 
lines can help guard against conflict of interest. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has 
well defined rules outlining what its employees 
can do. If one follows the reasoning of some edi- 
tors, this would mean that the SEC considers its 
employees dishonest. 

Since the effect of a news story can be as great 
on the price of a security as an SEC ruling, news- 
paper editors might consider having some of the 
same rules for their business news reporters as the 
SEC has for its employees. They might also con- 
sider extending the rules to other staffers besides 
their business news reporters. 
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The Wall Street Journal memorandum 


TO NEW EMPLOYES: 

Because the Wall Street Journal is a news- 
paper specializing in the business side of the 
news, you as a reporter have access to certain 
information not available to the rest of the in- 
vesting community. In order to maintain the 
trust we enjoy, Journal reporters must be sure 
their own investments are as independent as 
possible of their professional connections. The 
following is a rough outline of the Journal's 
policy on the important question of playing the 
market. 

We require each staff member to bend over 
backwards to avoid any action, no matter how 
well intentioned, that could provide grounds 
even for suspicion: (1) That he made financial 
gains by acting on the basis of ‘‘inside’’ infor- 
mation, obtained through his position on our 
staff, before it was available to the general 
public. Such information includes hold-for-re- 
lease material and our plans for running Dow 
Jonesers and other stories that may affect 
price movements. (2) That his writing of a Dow 
Joneser or other news story was influenced by 
a desire to affect the stock’s price. (3) That 
he is financially committed in the market so 
deeply or in such other ways as to create a 
temptation to biased writing. Or (4) That he is 
indebted to brokers or some other group we 
cover. Such indebtedness could arise through 
acceptance of favors, gifts or payments for 
performing writing assignments or other ser- 
vices for them. 

We would not want to penalize our staffers 
by suggesting that they not make stock or other 
investments. The danger area is in speculative, 
in-and-out trading. It is not enough that our 
staffers be incorruptible and act with honest 
motives. It is equally important that they use 
good judgment and be careful to conduct their 
outside activities so that no one—our editors, 
an SEC investigator with power of subpoena, 
or a political critic of the paper—has any 
grounds in the future for even raising the sus- 
spicion that a Journal staffer misused his posi- 
tion with the paper. 

It is important for all reporters and deskmen 
to keep in mind the tremendous embarrass- 
ment and damage to the paper's reputation 
that could come about through a lapse in judg- 
ment by one man, no matter how well inten- 
tioned he may be. Because we consider it so 


essential that every member of our staff be 
above suspicion, we consider any slip in judg- 
ment in this area serious enough to warrant 
dismissal. 

ED CONY 
July 10, 1967 


Chicago Daily News guidelines 


July 1, 1966 
FINANCIAL STAFF: 
We long have had an unwritten rule in the de- 
partment that any member of the staff in a 
position to influence the price of stocks should 
avoid owning influenceable stocks. 
This now is a written rule. 


Each of us should stay away from issues of any 
Chicago-area company in the small to medium 
range. You should also not own any stocks from 
other parts of the country if you write about 
those firms’ industries. 


This is not to prohibit ownership of national 
issues in the big leagues—including the Chi- 
cago-based giants (Sears, IH, Indiana Stan- 
dard, etc.). However, it would be preferable if 
even the Chicago giants are avoided. 

As for the commodities market: This is a 
unique market, highly volatile and thriving on 
rumors. But it is a national market, even 
though largely centered here. I'd prefer we stay 
out of this market completely, but am reluctant 
to be as definite as | am on stock issues. For 
the time being, let’s just do this: If you're in 
the commodities market, don't write about it. 


If you or your wife do own any small to medium 
issues that qualify, I'd appreciate your letting 
me know so we Can avoid assigning you to any 
stories involving the companies concerned. 
The purpose, of course, is to keep the Daily 
News and you free of possible criticism for con- 
flict of interest. You realize, of course, the 
company can find out if you’re a stockholder, 
and if they can, so can the SEC (and other 
shareholders). Such a conflict could blow up 
into a sickening scandal under some circum- 
stances. 


Dick Griffin 
P.S.—The same applies, of course, to privately 
held companies for which you may be doing 
free-lance work. If you free-lance for somebody, 


it would be inappropriate ever to write about 
them. 
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The policy for the SEC is set forth in a 22-page 
booklet, “Regulation Conduct of Members and 
Employees and Former Members and Employees 
of the Commission.” The latest edition was pub- 
lished in April, 1966. 

Many of the provisions in this booklet, of 
course, would not be applicable to reporters. The 
following condensation of some provisions, how- 
ever, might be a start for similar rules to guide 
business news reporters : 


1. At the time of taking office, or prior if 
requested, a new member or employee shall 
fill in the information required about secu- 
rities owned by him or his wife or minor 
child or any member of his immediate 
household. 

2. No member or employee shall purchase 
any security which to his knowledge is in- 
volved in any pending investigation by the 
commission. 

3. No member or employee shall purchase 
a future contract for any commodity. 

4. Members and employees shall report 
every transaction in any security within five 
business days. 

5. Any employee assigned to work on any 
application, filing, or matter of a company 
in which he or his wife or minor child owns 
any securities shall immediately advise the 
division director of the fact. 

6. A member or employee shall not solicit, 
or accept any valuable gift, gratuity, favor, 
entertainment, loan, service, or any other 
thing of monetary value from any person 


with whom he transacts business on behalf 
of the United States. This rule does permit 
free food and refreshment of minimal value 
in the ordinary course of a luncheon or din- 
ner meeting or on an inspection trip. It also 
permits unsolicited advertising or promo- 
tional material, such as pens, pencils, note 
pads, and calendars. 


In addition, the following rules from the regu- 
lations of The New York Times and the Chicago 
Daily News could be considered: 


7. Reporters should not accept from bro- 
kerage houses the opportunity to receive al- 
lotments of new stock issues. 


8. Reporters that do free-lance writing for 


any company should not write newspaper 
stories about that company. 


Unanswered would be the question about how 
long a reporter should wait after a story appears 
until he could buy stock in that company. Some 
of the papers felt that once the story appears the 
reporter can make his purchase. Others have felt 
that he should wait at least three days. In the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur case, this question came up, 
but was not solved. Eventually, the SEC will 
probably issue a ruling on this question. 

The problem of possible conflict of interest is 
not one that can be ignored. A set of rules may 
protect both the investing public and the report- 
ers and prevent any suspicion that the press is 
taking advantage of inside information. 





From “The Seven O'Clock Supermen,”’ by Desmond Smith, in The Nation, March 18, 1968: 


The 
aging star 
system 





_.. the star-dominated format is still TV’s basic news pattern. It has served the 
public better than most critics realize, but it is overdue for revision of its aims and 
methods. The three main criticisms are: The format is tired, worn out, old-fashioned; 
twenty years ago a case could be made for the star system on the ground that there 
really weren’t any news departinents; today the journalistic superstar survives only as 
an anachronism. Second, there has been little encouragement of investigative reporting 


and little regard for independent judgment. Third, the system has worked better as 
a news pipe line than as a newsgathering organization. 
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In its summer, 1967, issue, the Review announced 
that it would provide space for documentation of 
charges against American journalism by persons out- 
side the profession. The article below, although not 
written in direct response to that announcement, is 
a case in which the Review's editors are conscious 
of an obligation to let an aggrieved party air a com- 
plaint. The author; Max M. Kampelman, is a Wash- 
ington attorney who has taught political science 
and served on the boards of numerous educational 
organizations. In printing his article, the Review 
takes no position on the merits of the charges against 
him, but believes that his strictures on the newspaper 
handling of his case deserve serious attention. 


When press 
bites man 


By MAX M. KAMPELMAN 


President Harry Truman, at the end of his second 
term, wrote a friend, “I really look with commisera- 
tion over the great body of my fellow citizens who, 
reading newspapers, live and die in the belief that 
they have known something of what has been pass- 
ing in the world in their time.” 

A New York Times editor, A. H. Raskin, recently 
voiced serious concern about press performance 
when he said: “No week passes without someone 
prominent in politics, industry, labor or civic affairs 
complaining to me, always in virtually identical 
terms: ‘Whenever I read a story about something 
in which I really know what is going on, I am aston- 
ished at how little of what is important gets into the 
papers 


’ 


and how often even that little is wrong.’ ’ 
Mr. Raskin emphasizes that the complaints come 
not only from politicians, but from scholars and 
others free of partisan interests as well. 

Personal experience and observations as a Wash- 
ington participant for nearly nineteen years lead 
me to speak also “in virtually identical terms.” The 
problem deserves sober consideration by all, includ- 


ing members of the press, who are concerned with 
the ingredients of a democratic society. 

The press is, of course, not monolithic. It is also 
true that the best papers in this country are better 
than any others in the world. Enough, however, has 
been written about the virtues of the press so that 
I prefer not to drown the basic criticisms that I raise 
in the syrup of praise. Furthermore, it is with those 
newspapers that purport to provide full and fair 
coverage that I am primarily concerned, because to 
the extent that they fail to provide a standard the 
loss is felt far beyond their circulation areas, 

I do not approach the question with complete 
dispassion. I intend to discuss as a case history my 
personal experience with the three Washington 
newspapers. I know that I run the risk of being 
accused of “sour grapes,” but my concern and point 
of view about the press long preceded this event. 
And just as a cardiac patient has something to say 
about a heart attack that no cardiologist can dupli- 
cate, so I think that my experience at the hands of 
the press has provided me with insights no journalist 
can supply. 

The American press is perhaps the second most 
powerful institution in the country next to the 
Presidency. Power itself is not anathema to a democ- 
racy so long as there are proper restraints on that 
power. Thus, the Presidency has the restraint of the 
Congress, the courts, the opposing political party, 
the electorate, the press, the voters. The Congress 
has similar restraints. No similar restraints are 
operating against the power of the press and I 
suggest that the restraints that do exist are inade- 
quate and becoming more so. 

Libel laws no longer exercise any significant 
restraining influence on the press. The press has a 
constitutional protection from government restraints 
that interfere with its freedom to inform the public 

a role basic to our democracy. Until 1964, these 
constitutional protections did not make newspapers 
unmune from the laws of libel. Since New York 
Times v. Sullivan, however, the Supreme Court has 
made it virtually impossible for public officials to 
sue newspapers successfully for damages as a result 
of libel. There are also signs that the subsequent 
line of cases may be extended to insulate the press 
from similar claims by others than public officials. 

Historically, self-regulation has come into being 
primarily as a defense against outside regulation. 
But there obviously is no likelihood of such outside 
regulation of the press. This has created a com- 
placency inhospitable to any kind of self-regulation. 
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The development of professionalism is a form of 
self-regulation. It is disappointing that an institution 
as powerful as the press should be characterized by 
an absence of enforceable professional standards. A 
dictionary definition of a “professional” includes 
such ‘characterizations as “high standards,” or ‘“‘ad- 
vanced training.” Many of Washington’s newsmen 
are professionals in the best meaning of that term, 
but there are no such requirements for the job of 
being a newspaperman. One becomes a member of 
the press by being put on a newspaper payroll. 

The essence of professionalism is responsibility 
and accountability not just to one’s employer but 
to the public and to the profession itself. But to 
what or to whom is the newsman responsible other 
than to his editor or publisher? Certainly, there is 
no method or machinery to hold him responsible to 
society or even to any standards set by his peers. 

This intolerable fact not only raises questions of 
integrity in journalism, but also questions as to how 
well the press fulfills its role of providing the kind 
of information which will enable an intelligent con- 
stituency to make sound judgments. 

One contaminant of information is journalists’ 
emphasis on conflict. Newsmen interviewed for Dan 
D. Nimmo’s Newsgathering in Washington said, in 
effect: “To publicize controversy is the essence of 
news.” This is a definition of “news” that auto- 
matically distorts. | am not certain that I can offer 
a definition of my own for news, but I cannot accept 
one that equates news and the aberrational. 

Another trend in reporting is to accent “mean- 
ing,” putting facts in a proper perspective. This has 
gone so far in some newspapers as to weaken the 
distinction between editorial and signed commen- 
tary on the one hand and news columns on the 
other. Sometimes this practice promotes useful com- 
munity goals, but it also lends itself to distortions. 

Finally, journalism has continued its muckraking 
tradition, whose spirit Irving Kristol has character- 
ized as an “instinctive suspicion and distrust of all 
authority in general, and of concentrated political 
and economic power especially.” It is accompanied 
by the “passionate attention that newspapers pay 
to the slightest hint of corrupt collusion.” This is 
the kind of story likely to win the prizes that jour- 
nalists give themselves. 

There is something fearsome, Kafka-like, and 
dangerous in much reporting characterized by 
these practices of emphasizing conflict, blending 
news and comment, and muckraking. Here I begin 
to speak in personal terms, 
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My career has been an active one. I have rep- 
resented clients whose friendship I cherish. I also 
have represented a convicted murderer seeking due 
process and two businessmen who later went to jail. 
The law and the political process require advocates, 
and I have been proud to be an advocate. Advo- 
cacy, however, is not free of controversy, 

On September 28, 1967, the President announced 
that he was appointing me to serve in the part-time 
position of chairman of the newly created Wash- 
ington City Council. During the next few days a 
number of my newsmen friends telephoned to let 
me know that one Washington reporter was starting 
a campaign against me. They were concerned that 
charges would stick regardless of their truth. 

On September 29, a Republican House member, 
Mr. Talcott of California, rose on the floor to call 
me“... draft dodger, a conscientious objector... a 
Bobby Baker crony, a bank manipulator, a lobbyist 
...’ On October 2, an lowa Republican, Mr. Gross, 
attacked me as a conscientious objector, a Baker 
“pal.” That same day, Senator Curtis, Republican 
of Nebraska, attacked the appointment of a “for- 
mer Bobby Baker crony.” 

All three of the Congressmen had made state- 
ments that would be libelous under the law if not 
protected by Congressional immunity. 

I was told that the materials providing the basis 
for these statements had been prepared by the re- 
porter I had been warned about. One Republican 
Senator told me in the privacy of his office that a 
reporter had attempted to enlist him in this “cam- 
paign” against my appointment by providing sug- 
gested speech materials. 

I was not surprised at these political attacks 
against me, but I was profoundly disappointed at 
the press treatment of the attacks in all three of the 
Washington newspapers. A steady stream of stories 
appeared, accenting the negative to the point where 
one would have thought that scores were speaking 
out against me, instead of only three. 

A page one streamer headline in the News read 
“LBJ’s Nomination of Kampelman Under Fire.” 
A three column head in the Star said ““Kampelman, 
Council Choice, ‘Reopens’ The Baker Case”. The 
Post said: “Kampelman Attacked As ‘Pal’ of Baker” 
and “Kampelman Nomination Draws Fire.” 

While the three newspapers prominently head- 
lined the charges of the three Republican critics, 
there was relative silence in reporting the positive 
statements in favor of the nomination. On Septem- 
ber 28, Representative Fraser, a Democrat from 








Minnesota, and Senator Javits, Republican of New 
York, both praised the nomination. Not a word 
appeared in the newspapers. 

At one point, in response to the adverse publicity, 
a group of fifteen prominent political scientists, in- 
cluding names well known in the community, issued 
a public statement supporting my “outstanding 
qualifications, both in character and experience .. . 
a man of high ethical principles and complete 
integrity.” The statement was buried by the Post in 
the last colunn of a much longer critical story, omit- 
ting most of the names and most of the statement. 

On October 9, Representative Yates, Democrat 
of Illinois, quoted a television editorial calling the 
appointment a “master stroke” and went on to add 
that the appointment would bring “prestige, honor, 
and ability to a very difficult and complex job.” On 
October 10, Senator McGovern, Democrat of South 
Dakota, praised the appointment of a “... man of 
talent and deep human compassion.” Not a word 
of either appeared in the Washington press. 

Favorable references to me appeared in the 
syndicated columns of Carl Rowan and Marquis 
Childs, published in Washington. Favorable columns 
by Marianne Means and Drew Pearson were not 
published by the Post. 

It may be that the validity of the substance of the 
charges is irrelevant to this inquiry, but I believe 
that some word about the substance is necessary. 

One of the charges was that I was a “‘crony” of 
Robby Baker; that he was a part of or helped the 
effort of my clients to obtain the first new Wash- 
ington bank charter in twenty-nine years; and that 
possibly as a reward he was later granted a loan of 
$125,000. 

It was well known in Washington that I had been 
employed in the Senate from 1949 to 1955 and that 
in these six and one-half years I had met and worked 
with Mr. Baker in his capacity as a fellow Senate 
employee. We were not social friends or business 
associates in any way that would justify the use of 
the word“crony.” The Comptroller of the Currency 
had testified that there had been no political influ- 
ence applied in any way in favor of granting the 
charter. Finally, the loan had been examined by the 
Comptroller’s Office, had been found to be a proper 
one, and had been repaid in full. 

The second charge against me was that I was 
a conscientious objector during the second World 
War. This was, of course, well known to my friends 
as was my service during the war as a “human 
guinea pig” in a semi-starvation experiment. My 


convictions changed over the years and to demon- 
strate that change I sought and gained admission 
to the Marine Corps Reserve even though I was 
past draft age. For a number of years I attended 
Reserve sessions in uniform. Yet the Washington 
Daily News, the day after the announcement of my 
appointment, ran a story highlighting my Reserve 
service as if it were a new discovery and implied 
improprieties in connection with my decision, 

The third charge related to a General Accounting 
Office report that an Agency for International De- 
velopment loan to a client of our firm for a project 
in India had been improperly granted and admin- 
istered, This kept on for weeks, long after I had 
decided that I could not accept the President’s offer. 
Our client denied the charges, pointed out that 
my role was that of an attorney, and that I could 
not be held responsible for what the firm did or 
did not do in carrying out its contracts. Our firm 
advised our client that since the dispute was one 
likely to end in the courts, they should not try their 
case in the press. But The Washington Post kept up 
the campaign. Ina story out of India describing the 
background of the AI) loan, our client was char- 
acterized as “Kampelman’s NAPCO.” 

Four weeks later, on February 7, while reporting 
on an AID scandal totally unrelated to me or any 
of my clients, The New York Times (which serves 
as Washington’s fourth paper), without ever trying 
to reach me, wrote that I “furthered an AID con- 
tract while in the Vice President’s employ,” thus 
being “guilty of a conflict of interest” as an agent 
of a government contractor while a federal govern- 
ment employee! An inquiry would have elicited the 
obvious information that I left government employ- 
ment in 1955 and the AID contract was not signed 
until 1962. 

After recovering from the initial indignation at 
the libel, I talked to the reporter. He apologized 
and noted that he and his editor were now aware of 
the error and would not repeat it. While saying that 
he was never above retracting a story, he suggested 
that a retraction might be more disadvantageous to 
me in that he would then be forced to refer to Rep- 
resentative Gross’s original accusations! The Times 
never did acknowledge its error, but in a story on 
February 17, announcing the filing of a civil suit 
against my client by the Justice Department, the 
reporter stated that I was not in government emplay- 
ment when the AID transaction took place. 

The second story contained the gratuitous and 
incorrect statement that the loan “had been en- 
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gineered from the outset” by me. Had the reporter 
asked me, he would have learned that I was not 
introduced either to the Indian partners or to the 
proposal until after the parties had signed their 
collaboration agreement to enter business together 
and seek a government loan. 

Furthermore, in reporting on my decision to 
withdraw from consideration as Chairman of the 
Washington City Council, the story gave as the only 
explanation that “I did not wish to be a source of 
possible embarrassment to the President or Mr. 
Humphrey.” Obviously, | do not wish to be a source 
of embarrassment to any friend, but this was 
not a reason for my decision. 

The Times reporter told me that the original 
newsman who had initiated the attacks had offered 
to supply additional negative information about me 
and my friends. The extent of that newsman’s con- 
tinued vilification campaign was also confirmed by 
other reporters to whom he was feeding charges. 

In this connection, it is relevant to discuss the 
question of personal bias on the part of reporters. 
One reporter writing the AID story came to see me. 
During the course of our interview, I told him I had 
heard some months ago that while he was drink- 
ing he had claimed that the Vice President was 
dishonest and that I was associated with that dis- 
honesty. I told the reporter this incident led me to 
doubt his ability to write an objective story about me 
or about the Vice President. The reporter blanched, 
then said only that he had never said such a thing 
and had no reason to doubt my integrity. After 
leaving my office, however, he spoke to a colleague, 
told him of the confrontation with me, and went on 
to fabricate that he had told me the report was only 
50 per cent accurate, since he hadn’t been drinking! 

A close friend, a prominent and distinguished 
Washington journalist, personally perturbed at what 
he considered the “irresponsibility” of the press 
toward me wrote: you’ve just been made a 
victim of objective news reporting, complicated 
somewhat by the interpretive reporting that has 
multiplied the offense to you... You want fairness 
and the truth, and you’ve received unfairness and 
falsehood.” 

But is it expecting too much to expect fairness 
and truth from those with the responsibility to 
inform our society? Should there be room in any 
profession for one who distorts materials entrusted 
to him? Lawyers who artificially create business for 
themselves are called “ambulance chasers” and are 
subject to disbarment. What about a newsman who 
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provides libelous information to Congressmen and 
then creates stories based on their own speeches? 

I close this article as I opened it, with a plea for 
understanding that unrestrained power in a demo- 
cratic society is a highly dangerous phenomenon. 

We may not be able to eliminate biased reporting, 
but does not a reporter owe an obligation to his 
readers to state his bias so that they can evaluate his 
objectivity? The works of Marx, Freud, Mannheim, 
and many others have familiarized us with the 
effects on perspective of unconscious bias. Perhaps 
we cannot protect ourselves against journalists’ 
unconscious preferences, but do we not need simple 
conflict-of-interest rules (of the type so widely ad- 
vocated by crusading newspapers) to protect us 
against news distortion arising from the conscious 
preferences of reporters? Financial conflict of 
interest involves only dollar value. But men seek 
many values. The value with which newspapers 
deal is truth. Do we not need disclosure rules in 
this vital area? 

Will the press develop a code of ethics and stan- 
dards of professionalism, and the machinery needed 
for their enforcement? 

Will the press complacently accept its virtual 
immunity from libel suits, or will it support measures 
which would authorize suits for declaratory judg- 
ments without subjecting the press to ruinous dam- 
age claims? 

And where citizens, in or out of government, have 
been damaged by irresponsible reporting, will it 
establish an independent arbitration panel to make 
findings and recompense the person aggrieved out 
of an indemnity fund? 

When will more than one newspaper, without 
waiting for the profession as a whole to act, respond 
to Mr. Raskin’s recommendation that an ombuds- 
man is required “armed with authority to get some- 
thing done about valid complaints and to propose 
methods for more effective performance of all of 
the paper’s services to the community ...”? (One 
newspaper, the Louisville Courier-Journal, has so 
acted. ) 

None of these proposals would interfere with the 
freedom of the press. They are only some of the 
many ways in which individual citizens and the 
public as a whole can be protected from the un- 
bridled power which the press can now exercise. 

Those of us who are not journalists but who are 
concerned with the rights of individuals and prob- 
lems of democracy in an age of mass media have 
a right to ask when and how they will be answered. 


Russia’s fiftieth: 
a test of integrity 


American journalism accepted the Soviet Union’s 
fiftieth anniversary last November as a full-fledged 
test of its technical mettle and political sophistica- 
tion. The event was recognized not only as major 
news, justifying extensive and special coverage, but 
as a major challenge to the integrity of the profes- 
sion. Could it present an interesting and accurate 
picture of a difficult subject, as well as a fair and 
politically valid view of an adversary? 

To answer this question, we looked at a dozen-plus 
magazines of general circulation and as many news- 
papers. We state freely at the outset that, generally, 
anniversary coverage revealed the technica! com- 
petence of American journalism and its liberal out- 
look as well. 

Life’s coverage (November 10, 1967) was mar- 
velous, without question the best of all. Every other 
publication’s cover or art relied on the hammer and 
sickle, Red Square, or other familiar symbols. Life’s 
smashing photo of the Leningrad music hall girls 
bespoke its zesty unstereotyped view of “Shift and 
Surprise in the Sovet Union.” Resisting the com- 
mon compulsion to be comprehensive, Life featured 
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youth, technocrats, and intellectuals: “. . . the coun- 
try’s boldest and most articulate elements. Dedi- 
cated to the Communist system, but no longer pas- 
sive, they want a say in what will happen to them 
and to their country.” The magazine’s Moscow cor- 


respondent, Peter Young, did youth with nice first- 
hand detail. On the technocrats, Life noted ob- 
stacles to reform but, by singling out one able young 
factory boss, editorially placed its bet on success. 
James Billington, a young Princeton professor with 
Moscow experience under his belt, contributed the 
best study we had ever seen of Russia’s “search for 
an authentic national identity.” It illumined the 
reality of life behind the pages of Pravda with re- 
spect and measured hope. 

Look (October 3, 1967), most ambitious of the 
magazines, gave over a whole issue, and dispatched 
to Russia four teams plus Norman Rockwell and a 
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fashion model; a scholar did a Russia-China piece 
and elder statesman Averell Harriman reminisced. 
Look tried hard, but there was a failure of edit- 
ing. The pointless piece on learning Russian at 
Berlitz, the stale feature on caviar, the waste of 
Rockwell, the silliness of the model — all dimin- 
ished the effect of interesting features on life in 
Bratsk, mountain climbing, an open-heart opera- 
tion, the arts. Really, who wants to know that 
Kharkhov’s Wedding Palace closes Mondays? What 
would you say to a Russian journalist who asked, 
“Do you believe that socialism will be conquered 
violently by capitalism?” Said Look: “One of the 
things we have learned in preparing this issue is 
that Russians know more about us than we know 
about them.” Nonsense. 

The Saturday Evening Post (November 4, 1967) 
went with one long article (“a monumental survey 
of our arch-rival”) that was embarrassingly bad 
and misleading throughout, Its chief defect was 
that its author swallowed virtually intact the propa- 
ganda version of Soviet life given to tourists, For 
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instance, “the Government promised, and came 
through with, a five-day week in every plant and 
on every farm before the anniversary.” 

“‘T remember it as if it were yesterday,’ said 
{a 1917 revolutionary}. ‘Nobody planned it. It just 
happened.’ ” 

“The stirring is for freedom—for freedom of the 
press most of all.” 

And three pictures of busty bathers at Sochi. 

Of the news magazines, Newsweek (October 23, 
1967) won top honors. Its serious, subtle essay 
leaned, as news magazines too seldom do, on the 
resident correspondent, in this case Robert Koren- 
gold. The man who edited his 70,000-word file had 
a light enough touch and salted in scholars’ in- 
sights judiciously. Like other veteran correspon- 
dents, Korengold was unintimidated—as outsiders 
often are—by Communist rhetoric; he looked in- 
stead at the reality. The big questions were asked 
(Politics: A Party in Search of a Role’’) ; telling 
details caught (an anniversary joke had citizens 





unwilling to plug in an electric appliance “for fear 
it may start broadcasting about the anniversary ”’) . 

Time has no Moscow bureau. According to the 
publisher’s letter (November 10, 1967) it sent a 
correspondent in twice for the anniversary cover 
story. There was no internal evidence to prove so. 
Bereft of Moscow detail and insight, the story— 
“How Russia Survived Marxism”—reflected undis- 
guised hostility. Bias tinged even acknowledgements 
of achievement: “... despite the recent relaxation, 
life in the Soviet Union has a boring and some- 
times even a brutish quality.” The language was 
stale: “Communism has spawned a new privileged 
caste....” Facts were wrong: Moscow does not 
absorb Cuban and Chinese taunts “‘in stoic silence.” 
Radio Liberty zs still jammed. 
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U.S. News & World Report (November 6, 1967) , 
evaluated economic performance condescendingly 
and political appetite alarmingly. Without mention- 
ing the extremely high rate of apartment construc- 
tion, it noted the failure to reach housing goals. 
Under the headline quotation, “I Don’t Believe the 
System Can Survive,” it ran an economist’s state- 
ment that concluded, “... pressures are building 
up...to weaken the orthodox Soviet position... 
hope that in the next 10, 15, 20 or 30 years we'll 
see the emergence of an altogether different outlook.” 

Business Week (September 30, 1967), in a survey 
devoid of businessman’s bias, answered positively 
the handsome cover’s query, “A new economic 
revolution coming to Russia?” Combining copy 
from its Moscow bureau with expert advice solicited 
at American universities, it broke no new ground 
but gave a clear and comprehensive account. For 
some reason, it used as illustrations whimsical draw- 
ings of Shell stations in Moscow and such. 

Reader’s Digest (November, 1967), apostle of 
free enterprise, abridged senior editor Eugene 
Lyons’s book Workers’ Paradise Lost. With a candor 
at once disarming and disturbing, the Digest said 
the book 


germinated in an unexpected place: the of- 
fices of the U.S. Information Agency. Agency 
officials expected an avalanche of communist 
propaganda during 1967, the 50th anniversary 
of the Soviet dictatorship, and were pondering 
ways to provide U.S. representatives 2round 
the world with answers to Russian puffery. 
They asked Lyons to write a pamphlet-size, 
straight-facts summary of the Soviet half- 
century. Lyons did so— then, fascinated by 
the fresh material available, went on to develop 
it into an important book. . . . “I intended it, 
frankly, as an antidote to the fairy tales of 
Soviet ‘success’ and ‘miraculous achievement’ 
now being spread once more . . .” [said Lyons} 


That is to say: in place of journalism, Reader’s 
Digest presented propaganda. 

Among journals of opinion, The National Review 
and The Nation staked out the poles. 

Giving warning, The National Review (October 
31, 1967) said its anniversary issue had been paid for 
by the “American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism.” The league’s views presumably were 
reflected in a piece on Soviet Jews which foresaw, 
without documentation, a “‘final solution” like Hit- 
ler’s, A survey of third-world doings indiscriminately 
mixed scholaiiy » heat with alarmist chaff. The cen- 


terpiece offered “twenty selections from the litera- 
ture of anti-Communism,” one by Eugene Lyons. 

“Few men are able to take a more objective view 
of the Soviet Union than Alexander Werth,” said 
The Nation (October 30, 1967), introducing the 
veteran apologist who did its anniversary piece. 
Apologist? “For the first time in Russian history 
there is no serious housing shortage” except in Mos- 
cow. And, “if under Khrushchev, notoriously an 
anti-Semite, there was still something of a ‘Jewish 
problem’ in Russia it has almost ceased to exist . . .” 

The New York Times, relentlessly pursuing a tour 
de force, published twenty-odd full-page articles, 
starting October 2, 1967, by members of its staff. 
The editor was Harrison Salisbury, who retains a 
freshness and fairness noteworthy for a journalist 
both experienced and engagé. For all its virtues of 
comprehensiveness and seriousness, the series was 
too long, of uneven quality and occasionally rose- 
tinted. Huxtable, Hechinger, Kramer, Schonberg, 
Shabad, and Lipsyte did fine pieces. Other articles 
on women, space, religion, economy, and the mili- 
tary sagged. 

The Washington Post published a weighty anni- 
versary section with seven pieces by name specialists, 
(mostly professors) ,a Q & A with Averell Harriman, 
and a balance-adding review of the costs of 1917 
by editor J. R. Wiggins.* One Post article, an 
intimate look at the Russian people by Englishman 
Wright Miller, was the best anywhere. A detail: 
“The magazine Peasant Woman, with the second 
largest circulation in the Soviet Union, . . . recently 
gave instructions, ‘by request,’ for knitting openwork 
stockings.” 

The Washington Evening Star dispatched special- 
ist Bernard Gwertzman to Moscow for the holiday 
but underused him on spot stories. Its Sunday sup- 
plement, This Week (distributed by many other 
newspapers as well), published Jay Axelbank’s 
warm account of Russian daily life. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch sent a non-specialist, 
William Woo, who produced a dozen lively, sophisti- 
cated features, including the first interview we have 
seen with a survivor of Babi Yar, scene of a Nazi 
massacre. He found a “fascinating” country at work. 
One story began: “This summer, there flourished in 
Leningrad (for foreign journalists who had to pay 


*The Washington Post’s treatment of the fif- 
tieth anniversary was edited by the author, 
Mr. Rosenfeld. 


for interviews) a lively industry built upon the 
memories of Old Bolsheviks.” With Woo went pho- 
tographer David Gulick, apparently the only one 
so assigned by a newspaper. 

Georgie Anne Geyer, another good non-specialist, 
toured for the Chicago Daily News. She discovered 
“a society individualizing,” perhaps exaggerated 
economic progress, but succeeded well in portraying 
young people. Mark Gayn also contributed a series 
to the News. The News magazine used Washington 
veteran Peter Lisagor on American-Soviet relations 
and its foreign correspondents on Soviet prospects 
in their areas. 

The Milwaukee Journal supports a house special- 
ist, Mark Hopkins, and gave him a two-month tour. 
His pieces probed deeply and deftly. After we had 
read ten reports on Bratsk his evocation of dam- 
building was still fresh: “Winters, when they were 
dumping rock through the ice to block the Angara 
and living in tents, temperatures were 60 degrees 
below zero. Summers, working in humid, 100 degree 
heat, they wore nets over their heads against vicious 
swamp mosquitoes.” 

Hopkins also edited a Sunday Picture Journal is- 
sue devoted to a review of the Soviet years in pic- 
tures. It was splendid, and unmatched elsewhere. 

The Chicago Tribune, which kept its Moscow 
correspondent on a hard-news leash, partook of the 
upbeat New York Times series and commented edi- 
torially: “We have never subscribed to the notion 
now in fashion, that Soviet life is somehow ameli- 
orating ...” (Such a “hard” editorial line generally 
came from papers that did not find the anniversary 
worth covering, such as The Wall Street Journal, 
which shed a tear for the Russian people and de- 
clared that “so-called communism . . . has had little 
to do with the country’s industrialization.” ) 

The Los Angeles Times’s Moscow man assayed a 
survey which read as though he were looking over 
his shoulder at frowning Soviet officials. (In just the 
opposite spirit, the Baltimore Sun’s former Moscow 
correspondent wrote a jaundiced wrapup conclud- 
ing that in culture, living standards, and general well- 
being, “Russia remains a backward country.”) The 
Los Angeles Times also commissioned pieces by two 
experts (“evolution...toward greater freedom”; 
“red velvet glove over an iron hand... dissent is 
not dead”), and it ran an uninformative interview 
with Alexander Kerensky, the man whom the Bol- 
sheviks ousted in 1917, 

United Press International’s pre-jubilee offerings 
included a long feature on the 1917 revolution 
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drawn from John Reed’s vivid and lopsided account. 
Its anniversary coverage naturally featured Henry 
Shapiro, dean of Moscow correspondents. Charac- 
teristic of Shapiro’s sage, levelheaded perspective 
was his story disparaging as “folklore” prospects for 
a writers’ amnesty and a post-anniversary political 
explosion. 

The Associated Press declined to supply us with 
similar samples of its anniversary coverage. 

Anniversary coverage showed that the Russians 
can still control too much of what foreigners learn 
of their country. The authorities heavily circum- 
scribed reporting on agriculture and rural life, poli- 
tics and diplomacy, space and defense, and non- 
Russian nationalities. Too few publications — The 
Washington Post and The New York Times were 
exceptions — tried to circumvent these limitations by 
drawing on non-Soviet sources. The big magazines, 
committed by their art needs and style to reliance 
on official Soviet cooperation, were the least ambiti- 
ous in this regard. 

It was amusing to see, from reading so many an- 
niversary reports, what topics the authorities had 
pushed: Bratsk, as an example of new development ; 
poetess Bella Akhmadulina, just naughty enough to 
titillate the West; and Old Bolsheviks of 1917, color- 
ful characters all. The most thorough coverage was 
allowed, and the best coverage given, in the areas 
where Soviet purpose and American interest over- 
lapped — youth, science, and economic reform. 

Magazines had the advantage of lead time, 
money, art, and production savvy. We suspect they 
took the edge off much newspaper coverage. The 
dullness of the actual anniversary events further 
hurt newspapers which did not try to penetrate be- 
yond hard news. 

The holiday revealed a creditably large number 
of journalists prepared by long background or in- 
tensive cramming to do first-class work. Conversely, 
insufficient homework showed. It was evident time 
and again that there is no substitute for a good 
reporter, specialist or no, resident or junketeer. The 
publications that had them and used them did the 
best anniversary job. 

Only one publication known to us commissioned 
a piece by a Soviet citizen — since-dead writer Ilya 
Ehrenburg wrote for Saturday Review. But virtually 
every magazine and newspaper drew on academics 
and other non-journalist specialists. Journalism’s re- 
liance on the universities in Soviet affairs is a notable 
development, Journalists reach easily into the uni- 
versities for training and advice ; the professors enjoy 
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good access to popular print. The public, we are 
sure, benefits from the exchange. 

We would have guessed that most Americans re- 
late to Russia mainly as a country which constitutes 
a military or political threat to the United States. 
But anniversary coverage pointed much more to- 
ward the quality of Soviet life at home. This empha- 
sis reflected, we suspect, an important change in the 
American outlook. The success or at least the pur- 
suit of detente is taken pretty much for granted. War 
is not regarded as likely. “The “challenge” which 
many Americans now sense from Moscow is not so 
much nuclear as “ideological.” That is, Americans 
wonder if socialism may, after all, turn out to be an 
effective way to organize a society. This was the 
sense we drew from the anniversary output. 

Our biggest surprise — and delight — in the cover- 
age was the determined effort to escape the anti- 
Soviet biases of the cold war and to look at Russia 
not as the the enemy but as another kind of society 
reaching out, uncertainly, for the familiar goals of 
security, welfare, and dignity. 


STEPHEN S. ROSENFELD 
BARBARA B. ROSENFELD 





Stephen S. Rosenfeld, who covered Moscow in 
1964-1965 for The Washington Post, now is an edi- 
torial writer for that paper. He and his wife, Bar- 
bara, wrote Return from Red Square (1967). 


Russia: reporting 
then and now 


REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA! As Reported by the New 
York Tribune and the New York Herald, 1894-1921. 
Edited by Edward W. Pearlstien. Introduction by Richard 
O’Connor. Viking Press, New York. $10.00. 

THE SOVIET UNION: THE FIFTY YEARS, a New York 
Times book edited by Harrison E. Salisbury. Harcourt, 
Brace & World, New York. $10.00. 


On August +, 1920, The New Republic appeared 


with a 42-page supplement entitled “A Test of the 


News,” by Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz. The 
authors had examined more than a thousand issues 
of one of our leading dailies to determine whether 
the public had access to “the news about contentious 
affairs.” The contentious event they chose as the 
touchstone was the Russian revolution. 

What they found was a journalistic shambles, The 
reporting of the Russian revolution turned out upon 
inspection to be a farrago of rumor, editorial bias, 
stories planted by the Allied governments and by 
anti-Bolshevik Russian groups, and wishful think- 
ing. “On every essential question the net effect of 
the news was almost invariably misleading.” con- 
cluded Lippmann and Merz. 

They had selected The New York Times for then 
object lesson, but they could as easily have taken the 
Vew York, Tribune, which was hardly better in its 
coverage of Russia, or the Herald, which was much 
worse, It is a pity, then, that almost fifty vears latet 

with all the brilliant journalism in all the //erald 
and Tribune files to choose from the book division 
of the late lamented Herald Tribune settled on the 
shoddy reporting of the revolution to enshrine in a 
non-book as a valedictory to those two papers. 

Edward W. Pearlstien clipped headlines, cartoons, 
and bits and snippets of reporting from the files and 
threaded them together with his own connecting 
narrative to form Revolution in Russia! With the 
help of hindsight and dexterity, he avoided most of 
the pitfalls and made the best of a doubtful job. The 
passages by Pearlstien, which constitute about a 
third of the text, read well. A few cables by Isaac 
on Levine and some of the earlier stories, from the 
vears before 1914, retain their interest. But there are 
all the old friends whom we saw at work in the 
Lippmann-Merz critique — those “government and 
diplomatic sources,” “reports received here,’ “it is 
stated on high authority,” “accounts reaching the 
Foreign Office.’ A London dispatch quotes the 
Helsingfors correspondent of a Tlamburg paper 
about Moscow developments: an event in Rostov ts 
announced in a Swedish rumor reported in a Copen; 
hagen paper and relayed thence to the Tribune, 

In short, as journalism much of it is pretty bad. 
As history, almost any standard text is preferable. 
And as an intended tribute to great newspapers, 
this book is a mistake. 

sy contrast, The Soviet Union: The Fifty Years 
shows how far American journalism has advanced 
in reporting the Russian scene, 

'n the aftermath of the Lippmann-Merz study, the 
Times sent Walter Duranty to Moscow, reputedly 


al 


with instructions to write as he pleased. But the 
Soviet censorship became a worse barrier to intel- 
ligent coverage than all the rumor mills and bias that 
Lippmann and Merz had exposed in 1920. To the 
credit of a long line of Moscow correspondents, many 
of them stuck it) out despite harassments and 
frustration. One such is Harrison E. Salisbury, who 
served in the blackest days of the censorship and 
brought out the first thorough account of what went 
on when Stalin died, 

Since that time there has been a sharp improve- 
ment in the conditions of foreign correspondents 
in the U.S.S.R., as well as growing sophistication on 
the part of the American press. Censorship of dis- 
pat hes was abolished in 1961, Some « orrespondents 
have been expelled for exercising their freedom, and 
some constraints remain; but now it is possible to 
cover the Soviet story better than ever before. 

The Soviet Union: The Fifty Years is evidence 
that the opportunity has not been neglected. ‘The 
title may be somewhat misleading. Except for a brief 
chronology and an introductory article, this is not 
the story of the fifty years, but a survey of the 
country in its fiftieth year, Through Novosti, the 
Soviet agency which sets up interviews for a fee, 
the Times made arrangements to send a dozen staff 
writers to the U.S.S.R. to study the state of affairs 
in fields ranging from science to sports. For this the 
Times staff afforded an impressive array of expertise. 
Each of the contributors is authoritative in his or 
her field, and the book shows it. 

In reviewing a book that offers so much, it might 
be unfair to criticize it for what is missing, But the 
gaps are inportant for what they suggest about the 
handicaps still affecting Western reporting of the 
Soviet Union, Few books have put together so much 
timely information about life in the major centers, 
but one looks in vain for the story of the countryside. 
In other words, foreign correspondents rarely get 
into the hinterland, and this book doesn’t, either. 

Except for that, it is a notable example of jour- 
nalistic enterprise. What a far cry from the cover- 
age of Russia in the time of the Lippmiann-Merz 
report! It took nearly fifty years in the case of Russia. 


How long will it take in the case of China? 


LEO GRULIOW 


Leo Gruliow is editor of The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, a weekly published at Columbia 


University by a nationwide committee of scholars. 
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The pervasive Luce 


LUCE: HIS TIME, LIFE, AND FORTUNE. By John Kobler. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. $4.95. 


For anyone who would like to raise his son to be 
a successful magazine editor (admittedly, a desper- 
ate last resort), I have been pondering the matter 
and I believe I can lay down a few guidelines, 

1. Be poor and marry a poor wife. You had 
better be of Scots-Irish birth or ancestry, and pre- 
ferably Presbyterian. If your wife has had YWCA 
training or has been a school teacher, so much the 
better. You should frown on tobacco, especially 
cigarettes, and also the Demon Rum. You should 
remain poor throughout your son’s boyhood. 

2. You should take the greatest care to raise your 
son to be curious — not merely curious, like most 
children, but avidly curious. (I have the impression, 
from an inattentive reading of Freud, that this can 
best be achieved by admitting your infant son to 
the Primal Scene. ) 

3. Your wife should be a strong-minded woman, 
stronger than you. (Sorry about that.) 

4. You should hope your son will be precocious, 
but not to excess. Brighter than his fellows at first, 
but then he can relax and forget about it. He should 
read widely but not too deeply. He should be 
literate, intelligent, but not intellectual. In fact, 
if he is antz-intellectual it will help. 

5. Teach him to persevere. Even better, urge him 
to be stubborn. He should learn that, when every- 
body tells him to forget an idea, his idea is sound. 

6. Encourage his independence. If he is impul- 
sive, even if he runs away from home — don’t worry, 

7. If he is complex, contradictory, unpredictable 
— smile. You’ve got it made. 

These notes toward an all-purpose schema of the 
Successful Magazine Editor are based on a reading 
of Mr. Kobler’s recent biography of Henry R. Luce 
and a re-reading of books about Harold Ross and 
DeWitt Wallace. These three editors, it is safe to 
say, have always been considered as dissimilar as 
three men of the same generation and the same 
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profession could conceivably be, and with reason. 
Who could imagine the shy, reclusive Wallace flirt- 
ing, like Luce, with dreams of the White House? 
Or the austere Luce raucously gamboling with Harpo 
Marx, as Ross used to do? Or Ross, relaxed in 
tweeds and loafers, lunching al fresco at a Chap- 
paqua tearoom? The mind boggles. 

And yet each of the three fits into all or most 
of the points itemized above. Other similarities could 
be listed 


attitude toward money, and so on — but they seem 


the Puritanical streak, the ambivalent 


to me less significant, less salient. 

Their magazines, too, so different, were yet 
vaguely correlative and not only because they were 
founded within two or three years of each other, 
back in the early 1920's. All three were innovative, 
of course; and as the years rolled the same writers 
or sub-editors might at various times work for two 
of them, even for all three; but it was also clear that 
each of the three editors kept an apprehensive eye 
on his rivals. 

At first the Reader’s Digest regularly reprinted 
stuff from Time and The New Yorker. But when 
the Digest transformed its eclectic brevities into 
well-upholstered, smoothly formulated expressions 
of opinion, which were often first planted in other 
magazines for ostensible reprinting in the Digest, 
The New Yorker ran a sharply critical study, by 
John Bainbridge, of Wallace and his “little” maga- 
zine (later a book, Little Wonder). 

When Luce published a piece about The New 
Yorker in his second magazine, Fortune, Ross was 
moved to retort in devastating fashion. He had the 
master parodist, Wolcott Gibbs, write the celebrated 
profile of Luce that has since been so widely re- 
printed. Mr. Kobler tells the story of that Gibbs 
profile, of course, and also suggests that it had ‘‘a 
salubrious effect” on the notorous Timestyle, with 
its infuriating agglomerations, its backward sen- 
tences, and its cruel epithets. The mischief had been 
done, however, and, while 7ime writers may have 
worked their way back to a decent prose style, their 
imitators on newspapers and other magazines still 
carry the taint. 

As this question of Timestyle shows, Luce may 
not have been the best editor of his time, but he 
was surely the most influential. Indeed, Mr. Kobler 
has not, I think, shown how pervasive (others might 
write “how baleful’) that influence has been, not 
only on journalism but also on other mass media. 
Time and Life alike provoked imitators, both here 
and abroad. The techniques invented by the pro- 








ducers of the March of Time (radio) directly af- 
fected the dramatic programs broadcast by radio 
and, in limited consequence, by television. The 
tone of the magazines — knowing, sassy, sometimes 
malicious — has come to permeate even those jour- 
nals whose editors profess to abominate Time Inc. 
and all its works. 

Mr. Kobler’s biographical method is anecdotal. 
We are afforded brief glimpses of Luce as an editor 
in one sense of that capacious word (that is, sweating 
to get copy or pictures ready for publication) and 
rather lengthier views of him in a more congenial 
editorial role (that is, directing policy). Mr. Kobler 
remarks that “Luce’s most conspicuous natural en- 
dowments were his curiosity, an instinctive sense 
of timing, and prescience,” but later he adds: “No- 
body who ever worked for him equaled his ability 
to churn out fresh ideas, one right after the other, 
not only for Life but Time, Fortune, and the rest.” 
Luce was himself aware that the flow of his ideas 
was at the service of his declared bias “in favor of 
God, the Republican party, and free enterprise.” 

This biography is of some help in telling us what 
makes an editor tick, but its virtues are limited. 
(For one thing, the book has neither a table of 
contents nor an index, and this seems to me to be 
inexcusable.) Mr. Kobler skates the surface in 
amiable fashion; he can be entertaining; but almost 
never does he probe beneath his surface, too rarely 
does he offer a judgment, and only seldom does he 
permit the biographer’s point of view a chance to 
peep out. Before long, however, we will be offered 
other books about Luce: an official account is cur- 
rently being hatched, somewhere in the vast warren 
of cubbyholes that is the Time & Life Building; and 
W. A. Swanberg is also at work on a biography. 

More insights into the editorial temperament are 
always welcome. In Jane Grant’s new book about 
Ross (Ross, The New Yorker and Me, 1968) she 
has occasion to quote a letter from E. B. White: 


I think it is useful to compare {Ross} to his 
contemporary, Harry Luce, who was also giv- 
ing birth to a magazine. Luce immediately 
started building an empire. Ross never lost 
sight of his true love — the magazine, the little 
weekly. Luce was an old man at thirty, where- 
as Ross never really grew up, and there’s a 
big difference right there. . . 


Luce was certainly humorless and pompous, 
among other things, but I daresay that, like all other 
superlative editors, Luce had a lot of the little boy 
in him right up to the moment he died. It may 


have been a solemn and earnest little boy, but it was 
still a little boy, who might even have had a bit of 
the imp in him. How else to explain Luce’s insati- 
able curiosity, which would lead him so far as to 
try the hallucinogen LSD as many as “seven times,” 
as Mr. Kobler has said? 

When Mr. Kobler was first told of Luce’s “trips,” 
he confessed that, while he had written a piece about 
LSD, he had never taken any. At once Luce flared 
up: “How dare you write about it without trying 
it?” Such editorial involvement is loony, of course, 
for it throws in question Luce’s faith in the pieces 
Time has published about, say, suicide. But it con- 
firms my suspicion that, in some ways, Luce never 
grew up any more than Ross did. 

PETER LYON 


Peter Lyon is the author of a biography of S. S. 
McClure and of To Hell in a Day Coach: An 
Exasperated Look at American Railroads. 


Caught in a revolution 


UNION PRINTERS AND CONTROLLED AUTOMATION. 


By Harry Kelber and Carl Schlesinger. The Free Press, 
New York. $7.95. 


Since New York’s 114-day newspaper shutdown 
of 1962-63, it has been fashionable to picture 
Bertram A. Powers as a power-hungry, callous, 
obstreperous printer-union potentate who dances 
lightly over the coffins of dead newspapers. ‘““He has 
killed four newspapers,” Saturday Review columnist 
Herbert R. Mayes charged last year. 

Nostalgic New Yorkers magnify the virtues of the 
dearly departed and overlook the warts. The Mirror 
had the best horse handicappers, the Journal- 
American the brightest columnists, the World- 
Telegram & Sun the best business page. Unmen- 
tioned is that all three were inferior dailies doomed 
by declining reader and advertiser support. The 
Herald Tribune was a special case. It would have 
been a welcome addition to nearly any city but was 
crushed in New York between the stronger Times 
and News. All four papers had terminal illnesses 
that labor problems aggravated but did not cause. 

Union Printers and Controlled Automation is a 
sober, straightforward antidote to the revisionist 
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school of newspaper history, [It is) surprisingly 
non-polemical, considering that co-author Carl 
Schlesinger is an officer of Mr. Powers’ New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, His collaborator, Harry 
Kelber, is a former printer and newspaper edigor 
and now a teacher. ' 

Ina short introduction, Vheodore W., Kheel, that 
indispensable mediator, blames both sides for pro- 
longing the strikes and lockouts that closed New 
York newspapers for 300 days in four years, He 
writes: “It is common knowledge that the publishers 
have experienced more difficulty reaching agree- 
ment among themselves than with the unions, One 
spokesman has said that to get a decision at a 
publishers’ meeting is like trying to move in a 
barrel of molasses.” On the other hand, The unions 
were just as bad in their own way, Competing as 
rivals rather than as partners.” 

There weren’t always ten newspaper unions try- 
ing to outdo one another at contract tine. ‘| hines 
were simpler back in 1850 when New York ‘Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 was founded with Horace 
Greeley, the Tribune editor, as its first president. 
As late as 1900 the International ‘Typographical 
Union still included | stereotypers, clectroty pers, 
typefounders, photoengravers, reporters, and mail- 
ers, Of these, only the mailers remain within 
ITU ranks. 

The newspaper composing room, revolutionized 
by the Linotype machine in the 1890's, changed 
little until the advent in the 1950's of phototype- 
setting, tape-fed automatic linecasters, and, finally, 
computers to justify. and hyphenate tape for auto- 
matic linecasters, Big Six, strongest and most mili- 
tant of the newspaper unions in New York, was the 
only one to achieve veto power over the use of auto- 
matic machines and processes. Indeed, according to 
Kelber and Schlesinger, “Local 6 earned the dis- 
tinction of driving the hardest bargain on automa- 
tion of any of the 60,000 or more local unions in the 
United States.” 

Mr. Powers demanded a share in the cost savings 
from the use of high-speed electronic apparatus. 
His price tag for computers was roughly 50 per 
cent of the direct labor savings — too high for any 
publisher, But several coughed up 100 per cent of 
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the direct wage savings from use of “outside” wire 
service tape to set type automatically for stock mar- 
ket tables, The papers gain¢d indirect benefits such 
as faster production, less overtime, and elimination 
of fringe benefit costs for manual typesetters dis- 
placed by the tape process. 

Payment into Big Six’s automation fund was not 
required for “inside” tape perforated by the paper 
itself, or tape-fed automatic linecasters or photo- 
typesetting devices, Despite union-imposed manning 
regulations on such machines, the city’s strongest 
dailies invested millions in them. The shaky papers 
invested little or nothing, 

The authors demonstrate convincingly that fail- 
ure to modernize Composing room equipment con- 
tributed to all recent New York daily deaths, in- 
cluding the World Journal Tribune’s. Paradoxically, 
printers “lost jobs primarily on newspapers that did 
not automate, rather than on those that did.” The 
Times, News, 
on the payroll despite the installation of fasten 
machines, 


and Post have all put more printers 


Reproducing ads with type that never will be 
used is an “absurd, antisocial use” of a printer’s 
skill, the authors say. But they point to other an- 
tiquated work practices that serve management. 
Printers carn only straight-time pay for week-end 
work and can be laid off on a scant 48-hour notice. 
Substitute printers show up at the beginning of each 
shift, ready to fill in for absentees or to bolster the 
composing room staff on busy days. One wishes 
Kelber and Schlesinger had explored the indig- 
nities of the substitute and bogus type systems in 
human terms. Interviews with a few rank-and-file 
printers would have been a welcome addition to 
the hundreds of bloodless documents on which they 
base their book. 

Another indignity is making 50-year-old Lino- 
type operators struggle to master the unfamiliar 
keyboard of a tape-perforating machine--work that 
comes casy to a 20-year-old girl typist. Why Big Six 
won't allow girl tape-punchers earning less than 
journeyman’s pay to replace retiring journeymen 
isn’t explained. Proofboys, copyreaders, metal 
smelters, and helpers making as little as 45 per cent 
of a journeyman’s pay presently belong to the local. 

Mr. Powers’ insistence that journeymen be 
trained to operate new equipment makes sense 
when their skill is upgraded, as with photocom- 
position machines, but is deplorable when their 
skill is demeaned, as with tape-punching, If Mr. 


Powers can find a way to reconcile his members’ 





material well-being and their self-respect with the 
publishers’ right to progress through moderniza- 
tion, he will add the accolade of labor statesman to 
his already secure reputation as the shrewdest news- 
paper union negotiator. 

A. KENT MACDOUGALL 


A. Kent MacDougall has covered the New York 
newspaper wars since 1962 for The Wall] Street 
Journal. 


Covering the new world 


SCIENCE AND THE MASS MEDIA. By Hillier Kriegh- 
baum. New York University Press, New York. $6.95. 


At this late date, it doesn’t require much _ per- 
spicacity to recognize that the world today is a 
radically different place from the simple scenes of 
our youth. (I am speaking here about the over-35 
command generation.) The old order was blown 
apart by the Alamogordo bomb in 1945; but the 
new world wasn’t properly launched until Sputnik 
I in 1957. Its characteristic style was perhaps best 
revealed a few years later, when some good burgh- 
ers on the South Side of Chicago took to the streets 
to shout “nigger” at their newest neighbors—and 
then rushed home to watch themselves on the late 
evening news wrap-up on the telly. 

All the old Aristotelian, Newtonian  verities 
crumbled in that event. Nature was imitating art; 
Space-Time had imploded; the medium was the 
message—or at least was a message of its own. From 
his vantage point to the North of the Big PX, the 
University of Toronto’s Marshall McLuhan dis- 
cerned the shape of the new transistorized global 
village, fashioned by electronic technology and most 
highly developed in the United States in the mid- 
1960’s. The teeny-boppers dug it, too—after all, 
they had grown up with television in their nurser- 
ies and transistor radios plugged to their skulls. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of the men who own 
and operate the media understand very little of 
these matters, Confronted with pervasive change 
Viet Nam, the world’s first televised war; ABMs, 
FOBs, and Armageddon just fifteen minutes away; 
black consciousness and urban insurrection; heart 
transplants and LSD tripping, the media react pre- 


dictably. The same tired synapses fire and the same 
sclerotic reflexes jerk within editors and news ex- 
ecutives: get the film in the can, put it on the wire 
fast, sugar-coat the pill. And did the opposition 
have a bigger body count? 

They — we — need some one to tell us about these 
changes, about the new world we are trying to live 
with, about the media that now attempt to cover 
the new world (and reshape it as they do) and about 
the reader and the listener and the viewer— the ulti- 
mate consumer who, not so incidentally, is no longer 
the milkman in Kansas City, but more likely a com- 
puter programmer in Anaheim, California. 

Hillier Krieghbaum seems just the man to tell it 
like it is. A journalism professor at New York Uni- 
versity since 1947 and before that a United Press 
newsman, Krieghbaum has the time and the season- 
ing for the task. And the title of his book promises 
the information we need to understand the new 
world. The science writers, after all, are right in 
there counting down with the rockets, checking the 
batches of DNA, feeling the pulse of the next organ 
transplant donor, keeping score on the pollution 
count and the violence quotient. 

But Krieghbaum doesn’t deliver the goods. True, 
he offers us some epiphanies about news and news 
gathering excerpted from the works of other re- 
searchers. For example, there are interesting statis- 
tics on where people get their news (over half of a 
group of 212 Dallas residents first learned of John 
F. Kennedy’s assassination by word of mouth from 
individuals, usually friends or neighbors). And there 
is also the revealing tale of how a new-drug promoter 
lined up: (1) doctors to check out, favorably, the 
product, (2) a medical journal to publish their bull- 
ish findings, (3) a magazine editor to run a compli- 
mentary story on the drug (the company advertised 
in the magazine), and (4) a “reprint outlet”— not 
further identified — to pick up the article. All the 
drug man needed was the science writer to write the 
piece, mention the company~—and net $17,000. Here 
the link broke: Alton Blakeslee, the Associated 
Press’s veteran science writer, couldn’t be suberned 
as were both doctors and editors all down the line. 

For the rest, Science and the Mass Media is thin. 
We learn next to nothing about how television cov- 
ers technology (how much Earl Ubell, who spent 
more than twenty years on the New York Herald 
Tribune and now works for wcss-tTv, might have 
contributed here) or indeed how television is being 
shaped by such technical developments as tape and 


satellites. Science in magazines — both in journals 
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like Scientific American and in the general news 
magazines (granted, I’m a special pleader) is neg- 
lected. We are told next to nothing about how news 
becomes news — through government handouts, uni- 
versity news offices, the press offices of learned so- 
cieties, the “flagged” article in a special journal, 
the NIH briefing, and the annual writers seminar 
of a health-fund group like the American Cancer 
Society. (The era when a newsman had to go into 
the field to find the news, dear reader, was also 
buried with our innocence.) Krieghbaum even 
neglects the one area in which we have a right to 
expect much from him — the selection and training 
of the next young generation of science writers. He 





quotes others but doesn’t give us the benefit of his 


own thoughts or research, 

Already a promising start has been made to bring 
the communication media kicking and screaming 
into the second half of the twentieth century. In a 
special chapter in its report on Civil Disorders (read 
Negro riots) , the Kerner Commission discussed how 
newspapers, radio, and TV cover ghetto news. The 
answer, of course, is badly; but of equal importance 
the commission investigators shoved how research 
teams (they hired the firm of Simulmatics, Inc.) 
can use depth-interviews, instant analysis, and just 
plain good sense to give us operational insights into 
ghetto life. They decribe, for example, how ghetto 
residents rely more on radio than print for their 
news, and they begin to untangle the role of rumor 
in riots. These are beginnings; what’s needed now 
is more research — and fast. 

EDWIN DIAMOND 


Cee 


Edwin Diamond ts a senior editor at Newsweek. 
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Tennessee was different 





CRISIS IN PRINT: Desegregation and the Press in 
Tennessee. By Hugh Davis Graham. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, $7.50. 


Hugh Davis Graham, a member of the depart- 
ment of history at The Johns Hopkins University 
and a former reporter for The Nashville Tennes- 
sean, shows in this study the historian’s gift for 
meticulous documentation and detail, but not the 
reporter’s penchant for brevity. His main point 
that a pluralistic press has helped Tennessee adjust 
to social change with a minimum of violence by 
promoting a free exchange of ideas — could have 
been as profoundly made in a much shorter work. 

As a newspaperman who covers the South,I wish 
Graham had broadened the scope of his book to 
include the news coverage the Tennessee press has 
given to the civil rights movement. There have 
been times when the news coverage, often inex- 
tricably linked to -- and sometimes indistinguishable 
from — editorial policy, has been a much greater 
factor in shaping or reinforcing public opinion. 
During the Little Rock crisis in 1957, for example, 
a Nashville Banner reporter datelined his stories, 
“With Federal Occupation Forces In Little Rock,” 
and the same newspaper carried a running page-one 
account of the cost of keeping troops there. 

That the book has merit as history and as a 
reference for newsmen and others who analyze what 
is happening to society by what has gone on before 
is indisputable, Grahams narrative takes the reader 
from the May 17, 1954, Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision through school desegregation 
crises in ‘Tennessee and the sit-in demonstrations of 
the 1960's with an abundance of quotations to show 
the editorial reactions of 150 newspapers. 

There are interesting accounts of how rabble- 
rousers like Asa Carter, an Alabaman still active 
in race-baiting, and John Kasper, a New Jersey 
racist who has faded from the scene, whipped up 
crowds that attacked Negroes during Clinton’s 
school troubles in 1956, Some Black Power spokes- 
men today sound like echoes of Kasper, who left 
Clinton to recruit “all the rabble-rousers we can get” 
and told a Birmingham audience, ‘““We want trouble 
and we want it everywhere we can get it. A collapse 
of law and order is at hand! Our legal fight is 
finished.” The vehement opposition of not only 








liberal papers like the Tennessean, but of conserva- 
tive ones like the Banner, most of which demanded 
law and order despite segregationist sympathies, 
blunted the effectiveness of the Carters and Kaspers. 

Strong press voices for law and order helped 
Nashville to desegregate its schools in 1957 with a 
minimum of turmoil, since the city’s police chief 
was certain of backing for his firm policy of arresting 
anyone who sought to intimidate students or parents 
at desegregated schools. ‘That was the year of the 
Little Rock crisis, of course. and one of the big dif- 
ferences between the reaction of ‘Tennessee and that 
of Arkansas to the same problem seemed to be 
reflected in the editorial support enjoyed by a gov- 
ernor who would defy a federal court order, Al- 
though Governor Orval Faubus was bitterly op- 
posed by The Arkansas Gazelle and by some other 
Arkansas newspapers, he also drew support from 
some of the state’s press for his use of National Guard 
troops to prevent desegregation, Many ‘Tennessee 
newspapers condemned President Eisenhower for 
using Army troops in implementing the order, but 
most of them had criticized Faubus for his defiance 
and it is almost inconceivable that a ‘Tennessee gov- 
ernor could have received much editorial support 
had he assumed a similar posture. 

Graham’s study shows clearly that while in Ten- 
nessee, one of the state’s of the old Confederacy, 
there are strong segregationist areas, the pressure 
for conformity frequently has been lifted, or at least 
offset, by the dissenting voice of the press. Con- 
versely, as he points out, the pressure to conform to 
the orthodoxy of segregation has remained strong in 
Mississippi, where dissenting voices of the press are 
few, where in fact much of the press discourages 
dissent and promotes conformity, 

Tennessee, unlike Mississippi, has remained an 
open society, he writes, and concludes: “By preserv- 
ing essentially intact an atmosphere of free and open 
discussion while under the intense conformist pres- 
sures generated by the desegregation crisis, Ten- 
nessee’s newspapers served the interests of all the 
state’s citizens, white and black alike 
gationist to integrationist, from conservative to lib- 
eral — perhaps better than any of them knew.” 


from segre- 


JACK NELSON 








Jack Nelson is a Los Angeles ‘Times corres pond- 
ent based in Atlanta. He is the author, with Gene 
Roberts, of The Censors and the Schools (1963). 


REPORT ON REPORTS 


The following are summaries and reviews of 
articles and other current material dealing with 
journalism. They were prepared by the editor, with 
assistance from the editorial staff. 


‘““Nationalistic Journalism: Do Our News Columns Ideo- 
logize?”’ by David Diaz, Jr. THE BULLETIN of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, March, 1968. 


In this brief discussion, a Louisville Times re- 
porter contends that ‘‘our foreign copy seems ex- 
empt from the vigorous standards applied to local 
copy.” He cites as his major example the undiscri- 
Ininating use of “communist” as a catch-all term for 
anybody on the other side in the war in Viet Nam. 
To call all Viet Cong or even North Vietnamese 
“communists,” Diaz says, resolves complicated poli- 
tical questions summarily. He admonishes the press 
to be as specific as possible in its descriptions and, 
when specificity is impossible, at least to attribute 
characterizations to official sources, 


“The First University Instruction in Journalism,’’ by 
Bruce Underwood. Department of Communication Arts, 
New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, State University at Cornell University. 


This short paper by a Temple University faculty 
member describes the momentary flowering of a 
journalism curriculum at Cornell University in the 
1870's, three decades before the first permanent 
journalisin school was established at Missouri. In 
the contemporary documents Underwood presents, 
one can see the present foreshadowed: 

1. The conflict between liberal and_ practical 
instruction, ‘The university register for 1874-1875 
offered for potential journalists both instruction in 
printing, including “methods of collecting and ar- 
ranging news, [and] the proper ‘make up’ of a 
newspaper and so forth,” and courses in literature, 
foreign languages, and history. 

2. The disagreement among newspapermen over 
the merits of university instruction. A collection of 
comment on the matter solicited from editors in 
1875 prefigures nearly every neanderthal or en- 
lightened view offered since. (Incidentally, the most 
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intriguing comment is one from Horace Greeley, 
who by 1875 had been dead three years. ) 

Cornell awarded but one Certificate of Journal- 
ism, to a Stephen Perry Sturges of New York City, 
who earned thus the title of being the country’s 
first journalism school graduate. Underwood notes: 
“No record can be found as to what became of 
Sturges after his graduation.” 


“Editing on the Left: Memories and Convictions,” by 
James Aronson. THE NATION, February 5, 1968. 


A founder and former editor of the National 
Guardian reminisces here about the tumultuous 
early years of one of the country’s best radical 
weeklies. He reports cogently on the travails of 
editing and financing a paper that attempts to serve 
the relatively small and disparate community on the 
radical left. He maintains that the Guardian has 
survived since its first issue in 1948 because it has 
served as forum for a variety of leftist viewpoints 
rather than consistently championing specific posi- 
tions in the divided movement. 

Mr. Aronson, who left the Guardian last year 
after a disagreement with staffers who felt the paper 
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In the October, 1967, issue of Journal of Typo- 
graphic Research, a new quarterly, Rudi Bass, 


director of graphic arts for CBS, describes how 


he developed a new typeface specifically for 
television—CBS News 36. Print typefaces, he 
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discovered, had a tendency to tear or bleed un- 
der unfavorable reception. But he was able to 
control blurring by introducing dots at inside 
corners. The illustration at right compares trans- 
mitted News Gothic with CBS News 36. 


was not responsive to the radical students and young 
adults, concludes that: 

| There is little hope that a radical weekly 
can achieve a mass circulation (the Guardian’s is 
28,000) or even survive without large-scale subsidy 
by its readership. 

| ‘he image of the Guardian as a paper of the 
“old left” has gradually disappeared, but the emer- 
gence of the underground press on a wide scale has 
limited the number of young readers. 

| The press in the United States, with rare ex- 
ceptions, is persistently hostile to its radical 
brothers and has refused to publish even startlingly 
new material if the source is a radical newspaper. 
(He cites the failure of the establishment press to 
pick up from the Guardian the dispatches from 
inside the National Liberation Front areas of South 
Viet Nam and from North Viet Nam.) 

Mr. Aronson’s contention that “the press has in 
fact become a voluntary arm of the government and 
abandoned its role of public service” has little here 
to support it. But his comments on the need for the 
radical press as an outlet for opinion and comment 
that the general press will not print are valuable in 
a time of foreign and domestic confiict. 


Figure 9. News Gothic Bold. Light flux and spread (DEM), almost filled counter 
A). Black and white photograph, enlarged detail 


Figure 10. CBS News 36, same detail. Less distortion (DEM ), counters more open 
S, A). 


























NASA and the press: 
a response 


By KARL ABRAHAM 


I believe James A. Skardon’s recent two-part 
“The Apollo Story” [fall, 1967, and winter, 1967/ 
1968] often was naive in its premises and illogical 
in its analyses and is more likely to perpetuate both 
the faults of the press and the shortcomings of the 
space program than to remedy them. 

Mr. Skardon began by questioning “whether the 
American press, print or electronic, performed its 
traditional ‘watchdog’ role in covering the space 
program before the fire.” 

He began his second piece by saying that “If 
there was one aspect of the space program in which 
it was incumbent on the press to serve as watchdog, 
it was the matter of safety.” 

He clearly implies that the press could have 
prevented the deaths of the three astronauts in their 
spacecraft at Cape Kennedy on January 27, 1967. 

Through an unidentified “leading space writer 
for a major newspaper,” Mr. Skardon asserts that 
any reporter at any time could have asked the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
whether the stuff in the Apollo ship might burn. 

As Mr. Skardon points out, NASA would have 
replied that the materials used in the Apollo cabin 
had been flammability tested in low pressure oxygen 
and found to be acceptable. At this point, had the 
reporter asked about tests under the kind of high 
pressure oxygen conditions that prevailed at the 
time of the fatal fire, ‘and then gone on from there, 
{he} could very well have done the nation a great 
favor,” according to the “leading space writer.” 

The assumption that a newspaperman might 
have affected a redesign of the Apollo — in a project 
more than five years old and involving thousands of 
technical experts — is pure Walter Mitty. 

As Skardon himself pointed out, NASA had been 


warned of the danger. Many of its employes ap- 
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preciated the danger. The hazard had been re- 
peatedly reviewed. 

Fact: NASA did not have then and does not have 
now the requisite materials that are non-flammable 
in high pressure pure. oxygen. It is pure fancy to 
suggest that for that reason NASA would have 
stopped dead in its tracks on the road to the moon. 
NASA had two alternative engineering solutions to 
this problem: to stop using pure oxygen at unsafe 
pressures or to eliminate all possible sources of 
ignition so that no fire could be started. It picked 
the second. As we know, it picked a course of action 
that it was incapable of executing. 

After the fire, some “experts” argued that a fully 
outfitted spacecraft should have been set afire “just 
to see what would happen.” That might make a 
lot of sense to laymen, but engineers do not endure 
a lengthy process of higher education and then re- 
sort to sledge hammer solutions. 

It is true, however, that if the Apollo spacecraft 
had been as carefully examined before the fire as its 
twin in the later investigation, the fateful point of 
ignition probably — by no means certainly — would 
have been eliminated, and the fire prevented. 

In my daydreams I sometimes think it is really 


’ 


the “watchdog” function of the “space press” to 
poke into the innards of the Apollo spacecraft and 
see for themselves if it will really work. After all, 
don’t war correspondents try to observe the course 
of the battle? 

Alas, the space press corps is made up more of 
English majors than graduate engineers. It takes 
an especially vain fancy to believe that a newspaper- 
man could achieve by sheer power of reason what a 
small army of specialists failed to achieve, unless 
one suspects a conspiracy for failure in the rank and 
file of the NASA-industry Apollo team. 

It is a hard fact that many of the scientists and 
engineers in the space program chuckle at much of 
what is reported about their program in the press, 


Karl Abraham is a science writer for the Phila- 
delphia Evening and Sunday Bulletin who has 
covered the space program since 1961. 
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because it is at best oversimplified and sometimes 
just plain wrong. 

This is so urgently important, and of potential 
implication beyond the space program, that it should 
be examined in greater detail. 

Reporters on the space beat go to Cape Kennedy 
or to the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston to 
cover a launch, knowing they are entirely dependent 
upon the “voice of the astronauts” for current re- 
po.ts of what goes on “up there.” 

Between such spectaculars, they are dependent 
upon a variety of sources in government, or industry, 
among consultants to one or the other, and some- 
times upon technically competent and informed ( ?) 
gadflies of the space program in the wider scientific 
and engineering community of the nation. 

Such sources traditionally reveal a great deal 
that otherwise would remain unreported. Many are 
in the lower echelons of the space program, often 
incompletely informed, and sometimes given to a 
peculiar “sense of duty” that justifies their mislead- 
ing the press “for the sake of the program” or 
“getting the budget approved” or what have you. 
Eventually these are found out, discarded, and re- 
placed by not-yet-suspect sources. 

Over all this, sometimes blotting out more light 
than it lets in, stretches an elaborately embroidered 
canopy of press conferences, published reports, 
studies and reviews, Congressional testimony, much 
of it frequently rigged for political purposes that 
are themselves not necessarily evil. There is a genera! 
desire even among honest and thoughtful workers in 
the space program to be left alone to get on with 
their job. 

Well, they are definitely not going to be left alone. 
But one has to postulate an incredible naiveté or 
severe schizophrenia in the ranks of the space 
armada to believe that the press’s intrusion into 
this technological gamesmanship will be received 
with unbridled joy. 

Mr. Skardon asks whether the press performed 
its traditional watchdog role. It did, in the tradi- 
tional way, and that is precisely what has proved to 
be quite inadequate to coverage of the space pro- 
gram. It will prove equally inadequate in the cover- 
age of pollution abatement, the future miracles of 
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medicine, new transportation systems, and many 
other technologies. 

There has been some of this watchdogging of the 
space agency. Mr. Skardon pointed out the matter 
of the vending machines contract at North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s plants in Southern California during 
the Capitol Hill tenure of Bobby Baker. 

But neither Bobby Bakers nor those long, some- 
times dreary, sometimes exciting ringside television 
seats overlooking the excitement and drama of man 
against space have anything to do with making an 
Apollo spacecraft fireproof. 

NASA, of course, highly enjoys this myth that 
the Apollo fire hazard was, on the one hand, so 
obvious that even a newspaper reporter “could have 
told them better,” while it on the other hand bare- 
facedly testifying before the world that everyone 
overlooked it. Mr. Skardon correctly quotes Ad- 
ministrator Webb’s accusation that “NASA and the 
astronauts had been built up for a fall’ and Webb’s 
heaping much of the blame for this on the press. 

What the press did, perhaps, was to build the 
people in the space program up into thinking that 
they were more entitled to the front covers of weekly 
news magazines and front pages than other people 
in our society, But the press hardly taught them how 
to use their slide rules, 

The hard fact is that the scientists and engineers 
of NASA and its contractors committed a colossal 
blunder because, collectively, they were not good 
enough at their jobs. They have failed to be ade- 
quate before, just as they have excelled at times, 
and they will fail to be adequate again, just as they 
will often but not always triumph in the future. 

NASA’s news management is neither greater nor 
less than that found in the White House, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or State, or in other big agencies. 
But NASA has one thing going for it that other 
agencies have less frequently: technical complexity. 

I have yet to see a reporter who can look at a 
“black box” rocket guidance unit and tell whether 
it has a defective transistor or a erroneous program, 
both of which have’led to past rocket failures. True, 
a reporter at the right place and at the right time 
might see a workman take a wrench into an Apollo 
cabin and fail to bring it out, leaving it for later 
investigators to find, as happened after the fire. 

A reporter might even spot a drunk on an as- 
sembly line and prevent the incorporation of de- 
fective workmanship in a spacecraft. He may even 
have good enough “pipelines” into the management 
and technical review echelons of NASA or industry 


to get wind of a “foul-up” or might encounter a 
disgruntled employe who wants to get some deep, 
dark secret off his chest. There was all that during 
the Apollo fire investigation, including reporters 
slipping questions to Congressmen from the floor 
of committee rooms to get into the record informa- 
tion that otherwise would have remained a secret a 
while longer. But none of that would have pre- 
vented the Apollo fire. 

This problem of technical obscurity bred by 
technical complexity is not unique to the space 
program. Where was the press while German babies 
became deformed because of thalidomide? Waiting 
for doctors to discover the tragedy. Similarly, what 
reporter could say, without benefit of the fanciest 
kind of biochemistry, that Krebiozen was trash 
rather than a cancer cure? 

The traditional watchdog role of the press is not 
irrelevant to these problems, just inadequate. 

Yes, the press has failed the public, in not being 
able to tell the story of the way science and tech- 
nology operate in the modern world, but hardly 
in the manner implied by Mr. Skardon, though he 
raised the issue. 

If the press had intentionally tried to deglamour- 
ize the space program, that hardly would have 
averted the Apollo fire, short of stopping the drive 
for the moon, The success or failure of the space 
program will not turn on the watchfulness of the 
press, nor should such a myth be perpetuated in the 
journalism profession. The space program will rise 
or fall with the quality of American life and of 
American scientists and engineers. 

The press may be able to argue the country into 
having an Apollo program or not having one, but 
the selection of spacecraft cabin atmospheres is 
unlikely to become a political campaign issue. A 
reporter has to get very fat-headed, indeed, to think 
of himself as a space engineer or an astronaut. 

But reporters do have to begin asking different 
kinds of questions to cover the space program effec- 
tively, and their failure to do so is more an institu- 
tional shortcoming than an individual one. 

Although it will produce far fewer stories than a 
comparable effort of ambulance chasing on the 
police beat, the space press needs to get much 
closer to the space program than official handouts 
and “voice of astronauts” reports, be they from the 
White House or from a nuts and bolts contractor. 

What the space program needs is not traditional 
press watchdogging, but something as close as pos- 
sible to the intensive effort being made in Viet Nam. 


I wouldn’t try to justify the expense in relation to 
“reader interest.” 

I will argue that the space program is an effective 
place to develop this new kind of coverage on the 
ground that it is and will become more urgently 
needed in other aspects of our changing civilization. 

The press needs a technically competent task force 
working full time to scrutinize more of the details 
of the development of the space program first-hand. 
Such a task force would be competent to get into 
other major technically complex efforts as they 
arise. A pool operation is indicated, based at Cape 
Kennedy, Houston, Los Angeles, or wherever the 
action is. I think such an operation could get more 
free, technical, unbiased consulting service from the 
nation’s technical and scientific community that it 
may realize. 

But the press cannot do this so long as it holds 
up as its prime objective the “scooping” of the com- 
petition and a kind of splash of the moment that 
makes newspapers exciting to read, but highly frag- 
mentary over the long haul of a program such as 
Apollo. If newspapers cannot find or afford to hire 
engineers who can look at the details of a spacecraft 
design or materials, and write well, they should at 
least use a few as “leg men.” 

Such a system will only work, however, if an 
agency such as NASA and its contractors are per- 
suaded that they have to submit to such probing. 
There is every reason to believe they will resist. 

In such a system, one might consider it possible 
for the press to have foreseen the Apollo fire hazard 
and perhaps brought pressure to bear for a reap- 
praisal at an early enough stage of the development 
to have been useful. 

This may be a gap that a new kind of press watch- 
dogging can fill. 


Mr. Skardon comments 


Mr, Abraham’s comments remind me of the 
Indian, who, having watched the construction of a 
lighthouse over a period of months, came down to 
the shore on a foggy morning to see how the installa- 
tion was working. He studied the situation for a 
while, then turned away in disgust. “No good!” he 
exclaimed. “Light flash, bell ring, whistle blow, but 
fog come in all the same!” 

Like the Indian Mr. Abraham seems to have 
gotten the wrong impression of the capabilities of 
the press as I discussed them in the two-part article 
on the Apollo coverage. The article did not claim 


as Mr. Abraham infers — that the press could have 
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been expected to have prevented the Apollo fire 
through its own actions, ‘The most that could have 
been expected of the press was that it could have 
“flashed the light, rung the bell, and blown the 
whistle” more effectively than it did. This was the 
point of the article. 

Proceeding from a mistaken premise, Mr, Abra- 
ham set up his own “straw man” in the thought that 
“a newspaperman might have affected a redesign of 
the Apollo — in a project more than five years old 
and involving thousands of technical experts” and 
then knocks it down as “pure Walter Mitty.” Who 
disagrees with him? 

Where Mr. Abraham and I part company is not 
over the point of whether or not a reporter could be 
expected to “look at a ‘black box’ rocket guidance 
unit and tell whether it has a defective transistor or 
an erroneous program,” but whether the press can 
or should carry out the function of informing the 
public in covering complex subjects and whether 
the combination of the press and public opinion is 
still an effective force in providing a check on the 
government and other institutions of our society. 

My article took the basic position that public 
opinion can be a decisive factor in a given situation, 
but that it cannot be brought to bear unless the 
communications media keep the public informed to 
the fullest extent of their capabilities. If these capa- 
bilities are not sufficient to mect the needs of the 


times, they must be developed and expanded. As my 


999 


article raised the question —“If not the press, who 

In regard to Apollo, it would not have been a case 
of a reporter telling the scientists and technicians 
how to go about redesigning the space craft so that 
it would not burn. Rather -- as the article made 
the point in a hypothetical situation — had some 
reporter done a story or several stories on the possi- 
bilities of a ground fire based on an obvious pattern 
of warning signs, the resulting pressures of public 
opinion, expressed through the demands of Con- 
gressmen and in other ways, might have brought 
about at least a reevaluation of the situation before 
a serious accident occured. 

That this was plausible in a technical sense has 
been proved beyond a doubt by the great number of 


changes —- many of them simple and non-technical 
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that NASA and North American were able to 
institute within a short period following the fire. It 
doesn’t require the “redesign” of the capsule or the 
setting back of a “five-year project” to get rid of 
highly inflammable sponge rubber pad, or to paint 
arrows in corridors so the fire fighters can at least 
find the fire. 

The mest serious flaw in Mr. Abraham’s interpre- 
tation is that he has arbitrarily eliminated the all- 
important factor of public opinion from the com- 
munications equation. Apparently he takes the 
cynical and barren view that even if the press by 
some chance should get the story, the public will 
remain indifferent and nothing will happen. If Mr. 
Abraham is right, the “traditional” watchdog func- 
tion of the press has gone by the boards and we are 
in a bad way, indeed. 

It would require another two-part article to un- 
ravel Mr. Abraham’s comments, so many of his 
statements are cither wrong, incomplete, or are 
distorted revisions of points made in the original 
article, One of his statements, in particular, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to pass without comment: 

After the fire some ‘experts’ argued that a 
fully outfitted spacecraft should have been set 
afire ‘just to see what would happen.’ That 
might make a lot of sense to laymen, but en- 
gineers do not endure a lengthy process of 
higher education and then resort to sledge 
hammer solutions. 

Mr. Abraham is apparently unaware that, in the 
months after the accident, engineers went on a 
veritable spree of technical arson that included 
twenty-nine deliberate fire ignitions in a spacecraft 
mockup with 100 per cent oxygen at a 16.2 psi en- 
vironment. There have also been a reported total 
of 140 flammability tests inside the cabins of the 
Apollo spacecraft and the Lunar landing craft. 

Despite the attitude of high dudgeon he assumes, 
Mr. Abraham seems to agree in an involuted way 
with most of the observations in my article, even to 
the point of reaching many of the same conclusions 
and offering some of the sane | suggestions. He 
certainly says nothing to refute the Senate space 
committee report on Apollo which, released after 
my article had gone to press, corroborated it at al- 
most every point. As two of the members commented 
in a separate report, one of the most significant and 
disturbing things about Apollo was that “had there 
been no disaster, important shortcomings in manage- 
ment, scheduling, design, production and quality 
control might never have come to light.” 


Villains, not heroes 


The following letter refers to the 
“Report on Reports” section of the 
i winter issue. 


Your reviewer of our article, 
“The Press and the Bay of Pigs,” 
seems to think that our purpose 
in writing was to make heroes of 
The Nation and the York (Pa.) 
Gazette and Daily. In truth, our 
purpose was to make villains, not 
heroes; in our judgment, the 
American press as a whole should 
be condemned for having failed to 
perform its proper function in this 
affair. In the course of our argu- 
ment, we did uncover a few “he- 
roes” — but The Nation and the 
York Gazette and Daily were but 
two of them, and minor ones at 
that. We gave credit to Guatemala 
City’s La Hora for first breaking 
the story on the CIA air-ground 
base in Guatemala; to Ronald Hil- 
ton, who was first to break the 
story in an American publication ; 
to Richard Dudman of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and Don 
Dwiggins of the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror, who brought the American 
reading public quite near the truth; 
and to Clifton Daniel, Lewis Jor- 
dan, and Theodore Bernstein of 
The New York Times, who sought 
— not altogether in vain — to make 
that great paper live up to its tra- 
ditions. 

If your reviewer can think of 
any more journalistic “heroes” in 
connection with the Bay of Pigs 
affair, we will be only glad to hear 
from him. 


Victor BERNSTEIN 


JEssE GorRDON 


New York 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Nothing in 
the item in question suggests that 
there were any more heroes. It 
says of the article: “The authors 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


pile up many convincing details 
that show that American journa!- 
ism at large really did not want to 
hear about the affair.” 


Too fast for the books 


An article by Nona Balakian in 
the winter, 1967/1968, issue (‘“‘Jour- 
nalism’s Stepchildren: The Book 
Editors”) listed the Sunday circu- 
lation of the Los Angeles Times 
at 970,000. The reference book 
used by the Review was far behind 
the growth of the paper. The cur- 
rent listed 
daily on page one of the Times, is 


1,212,983. 


Sunday circulation, 


Typoed 


Stephen Plum, public relations 
manager of Inter-Continental Mo- 
tors Corporation of San Antonio, 
says he tried to find in a dictionary 
the word “descern,” which ap- 
pears in the heading of the article, 
“Rules for the Game of Ghost,” 
in the winter issue. He failed. 


Celebrity names 


The following letter refers to 
Michael “Ali or 
Clay?”, an article that appeared 
in the fall, 1967, issue: 


Maidenberg’s 


As one who thinks an uppercut 
is a piece of meat I was gratified 
by Michael Maidenberg’s sensible 
comments on Muhammed Ah. But 
I think he touched too briefly on 
what seems to me to be the devas- 
tating flaw in the phony-name 
argument — specifically, that we 


have been letting celebrities get 
away with this name-changing ho- 
cus-pocus for years. 

No doubt there was a legal nicety 
that allowed a man born George 
Raymond Wagner to wind up in 
the dead files under “George, Gor- 
geous.” But I do not remember 
that anyone ever asked Walker 
Smith if he had the blessing of 
some judicial officer (much less of 
the Almighty) to call himself Sugar 
Ray Robinson. And I have the 
word of the Reader's Digest for 
June, 1942, that the heavyweight 
champ who went to war in that 
year was Joe Louis Barrow. 

I am not saying that I have any 
special affection for the name of 
Muhammed Ali. I have always 
wished we had a_ heavyweight 
champion named Arnold Cream, 
but there are points of personal 
privilege in this game so I have 
had to settle for Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott. 

Jack AYER 
Louisville 


From New Orleans 


The writer of the following let- 
ter is vice-president and executive 
editor of the New Orleans news- 


papers: 


Roger M. Williams’ “A Regional 
Report: Newspapers of the South” 
in your summer, 1967, issue has 
just been called to my attention. 

Several statements in and ad- 
joining this report cause me to 
wonder if Mr. Williams is as great 
an authority on Southern news- 
papers as your readers might be 
led to believe by his published pro- 
nouncements and opinions, 

On page 33 is the statement, 
“The Review checked sixteen lead- 
ing morning dailies of the South 
for coverage June 20 of the much- 
discussed ruling by U.S. Circuit 
Judge Skelly Wright in Washing- 
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ton on District of Columbia school 
segregation. Six papers — the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune (and five 
others) — did not carry any story 
in editions received by the Review” 

As you will note by the enclosed 
copies, both The Times-Picayune 
and New Orleans States-Item cov- 
ered this decision, We also com- 
mented editorially on it. Just why 
The Times-Picayune’s news story 
on the subject ran June 21 instead 
of June 20, I cannot determine at 
this date. Perhaps the story was 
delayed in transmission or was 
overset. 

On page 35 is the positive state- 
ment, “Not a single Deep South 
paper, at the present time, is un- 
der [American Newspaper} Guild 
contract.” Has Mr. Williams read 
Memphis out of the Deep South 
(its latitude is just a few degrees 
north of that of Atlanta) or does 
he know that Local No. 91, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO- 
CLC, for many years has had and 
still has a contract with the Com- 
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mercial Appeal and Press-Scimi- 
tar? 

There still seems to be a lot of 
truth in the expression, “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” 

Yours for more nitpicking, par- 
ticularly when it promotes greater 
devotion to accuracy in daily news- 
papers and university publications. 


GeorcE W. HEALy, Jr. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Mr. Healy 
enclosed four photocopies with his 
letter: a page of the New Orleans 
States-Item (an afternoon paper) 
for June 20 containing an AP 
story of fifteen paragraphs on the 
Wright decision; a clipping from 
the Times-Picayune of June 21 
with four paragraphs on the deci- 
cision: a Times-Picayune reprint 
of June 30 of a National Observer 
editorial on the same subject; and 
a Times-Picayune editorial discuss- 





ing it on July 12. As the Review 
stated, it checked sixteen leading 
morning papers of June 20; none 
of these clippings comes under that 
heading. The editors are pleased 
to hear of subsequent coverage by 
the New Orleans papers. 

The error concerning the Mem- 
phis Newspaper Guild was intro- 
duced by the editors, who ac- 
knowledge gratefully Mr, Healy’s 


correction. 


Final report 


The fall, 1967, issue contained 
a Justice Department document 
dealing with coverage of urban 
riots that was prepared for a con- 
ference held at Columbia Univer- 
isty’s Graduate School of Journal- 
ism. The final report on that Con- 
ference on Mass Media and Race 
Relations has now been printed 
and a limited number of copies is 
available from The American Jew- 
ish Committee, 165 East 56th 
Street, New York 10022. 


No sacred cow 


The AP local wire in New York announced on 
February 26 that it would cover a speech by the 
man who happens to be president of AP. But, as 
the second message shows, he did not impress 


TT CO, INCe, WILL ADDRESS 


A LUNCHEON OF THE ieYe SOCIETY CF SECURITY ANALYSTS AT 1 Potle 
TODAY (MON) AT 45 WILLIAH STe 


THIS OFFICE 


{PASC ITY CODITO! 
CONCERNIUG AP31, PAUL MILLER"S TALK DID 
OF GENERAL NEVS INTEREST AND NO STORY WILL BE FILED. 
RJSOIPES FEDe 26 
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By VIC OSTROWIDZKI 

Times-Union Staff Writer 
CONCORD, N.H. —Former 
Vice President Richard M. Nix- 
on Tuesday dealt a blow to the 
presidential aspirations of New 
VY Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller 
ng New Hampshire’s 








Balanced coverage 


The Albany Times Union for March 
13 headlined a result of the New 
Hampshire primary as shown above 
on page one. But the continuation 
of the same story on page four (right) 
showed a switch 


Headlines anonymous 
New York Times, February 20, 1968 


Rowan, Martin Guest Shot 


Dan Rowan and Dick Martin 
will join Pete Seeger Sunday as 
guests on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s “Smothers 


Brothers Comedy Hour.” Rowan 
and Martin, who have their 
own show Mondays on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 
will appear in several taped 
one-line cameo shots. 


Carroll County Times, Maryland 


ixon Dulls Rocky's 
White House Hopes *: 


Although Nixon's victory was 
a foregone conclusion, its size 
spelled relief to the former 
vice-president as he successfully 
battled to shed his image as a 
loser: 

For Rockefeller, whose late 


farting ment 






Rockefeller Dulls 


Nixon‘s Hopes 


Continued from Page 1|Rockefeller won 
gon this weekend and announce|thirty per cent 
whether he will seek the presi-| Vote for his w 


dential nomination by March 22.) The slim 


What hurt Rockefeller in New| Rockefeller mz 


Hampshire more than anything|®‘ "0 must 
ire ) 8 aries if h 
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else was the diss 
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Minneapolis Tribune, Dec. 7, 1967 


Deer Kill 130,000 


MADISON, Wis. — (UPI) 


— Wisconsin’s deer kill 


expected to reach 130,000 
report 
their registrations, the con- 
department said 
Wednesday. The nine - day 


when all districts 
servation 


season ended Nov. 26. 













Westminster Crime 


According to the 1967 report Disorderly Conduct -47; Juvenile 
of the Police Department as Offenses-i8, Loitering-13. 
submitted by Chief of Police Citations Issued-1,832 (1,897) 
H, LeRoy Day, crime in West- major classes being for moving 
minster was up during 196785 violations-428 (298) (Speeding 
compared with 1966 figures. Reckless Driving, Spianing 
In releasing the 1967 report, Wheels, Traffic Signal), Meter- 













Mayor Joseph H.Haha,Jr.com- 1,238 (1,380), Double and Re- 
mented, “Chief Day andthe of- stricted Area parking-166 (129). 
flcers of the department had a Incidents and Complaints In- 


productive year of providing vestigated-3,775 (1,406); Accid- 
~ ents lavestigated-154 (135); Re- 





Hahn Praises Police 


Up; 












Quests for Information and As- 
sistance-14,655 (12,737). Fun- 
eral Escorts-176 (138); Beak 
Escorts-74 (52); Property 
Checks-614 (525); Special As- 
signments (Traffic Direction, 
Investigations, Court, Training 
Schools)-4,396 hours (5,149); 
Vehicle Patrol-96,066 miles 
and 11,230 hours (69,347 and 
11,799); Foot Patrol-3,458 
bours (3,436). 
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Surefire prediction 


Weather forecast of January 3 from the Mankato 
Free Press in Minnesota 


Longjohn weather 


row. Snow flurries tonight. Cold all the 
time. Low 8 below; high Thursday minus 8 
to plus 2. Details on Page 15. 
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ler to announce as a candidate 
and meet him in the Nebraska — son 
and Indiana as well as the Ore- Nixo; 
gon primaries. 

Nebraska and Indiana are re- 
ported to be strong Nixon bases. 
Oregon vas the scene of Rocke, 
fob - : 







Accident 


The Scranton Times switched cut- 
lines, producing a result that might 
be equally distressing to George 
Romney and Adam Clayton Powell 


wr 


is 


GOV. GEORGE ROMNEY 





Partly cloudy today, followed by tomor- 






WHY A REVIEW OF JOURNALISM? 


What journalism needs, it has been said 
time and again, is more and better criticism. 
There have been abundant proposals for pro- 
fessional study panels, for institutes with 
squads of researchers, for critical journals. 

Columbia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism has decided to attempt such a 
journal. Two considerations brought about the 
decision: First, the need, magnified in a critical 
era like this, for some effort to assess the per- 
formance of journalism in all its forms, to call 
attention to its shortcomings and its strengths, 
and to help define—or redefine—standards of 
honest, responsible service. Second, the obli- 
gation that falls on a serious professional 
school—a graduate institution, national in char- 
acter—to help stimulate continuing improve- 
ment in its profession and to speak out for what 
it considers right, fair, and decent. 

Columbia's Faculty of Journalism cannot 
pretend to Olympian qualifications. It does 
combine the detachment needed to be reason- 
ably impartial with the professional experience 
needed to sense what is possible and what is 
not. It can also draw upon the vast experience 
of its part-time teaching staff and its alumni, 
as well as upon the growing number of alert, 
inquiring minds within journalism and informed 
critics from outside . 

All the proposals for organized criticism— 
whatever their intent or merit — point to one 
conclusion: that there exists, in and out of the 
profession, a widespread uneasiness about the 
state of journalism. The School shares this un- 
easiness, not over any supposed deterioration 
but over the probability that journalism is not 
yet a match for the complications of our age. 
It believes that the urgent arguments for a 
critical journal far outweigh the hazards. 


In launching this experiment, the School has 
set for the Review these goals: 

{| To deal forthrightly with what it finds to 
be deficient or irresponsible and to salute what 
it finds to be responsible, fair, and professional. 

{| To discuss all the means that carry news 
to the public, thus viewing the field whole, with- 
out the customary partitions. 

{| To provide a meeting ground for thought- 
ful discussion of journalism, both by its prac- 
titioners and by observers, to encourage de- 
bate, and to provide ample space for dissent. 

{ To attempt systematic studies of major 
problems in journalism, drawing not only upon 
published sources but upon new research and 
upon correspondents here and abroad, includ- 
ing many of the School’s alumni active in the 
profession. 

{| To recognize that others like Nieman Re- 
ports, Journalism Quarterly, the Saturday Re- 
view (and, in some ways, trade publications like 
Editor & Publisher and Broadcasting) have 
been doing part of the job and to acknowledge 
their work in the Review’s pages. 

As a division of a large private university 
and as an institution that has mediated between 
the academic world and journalism for nearly 
fifty years, the School is committed to no single 
interest beyond its belief in good journalism 
and graduate education for journalism. The 
School has tried to prepare more than 2,500 
graduates for careers in journalism. Now it be- 
lieves it is time to try to assess the field they 
have entered. 

No single issue of this publication will sat- 
isfy all the editors’ standards—least of all this 
first pilot effort. But the Review will try to emu- 
late all sincere journalism by coming as near 
the whole truth as possible. 


(Reprinted from the pilot issue, fall, 1961) 








